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Foreword 


I am most grateful to John Hussey for all the research which he has undertaken into the life of my 
great-aunt Margaret Bernadine Hall, her family and her descendants. 


It is indeed a shame that so few of her paintings have apparently survived. Nonetheless, the author 
has succeeded in setting her life within the context of the times in which she and her father lived, 
with much interesting, additional information which I am sure will appeal to a wide readership, 
to whom I commend this book. 


Sir John Hall 
July, 2011 
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“Because I could not stop for Death, 
He kindly stopped for me. 
The Carriage held but just ourselves 
And Immortality” 


-- Emily Dickinson 
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An Ancient Heritage 


here’s something quintessentially English about the buildings clustered at the lower part 

of Childwall Abbey Road — the old Childwall Lodge which stands sentinel at the entrance 
to the dark and forbidding Childwall Woods where even summer sunshine barely filters through 
the leaf cover, the ancient Childwall Abbey with its turreted towers and not least, the venerable 
All Saints Church, with its commanding views of the plain, stretching into the distance. In their 
sandstone togetherness, they cling onto a way of life, slowly being eroded by the expansion of an 
architectural mediocrity which we all know only too well and they rely upon their chocolate-box 
prettiness and a devoted coterie of faithful “friends” to retain their ancient integrity and maintain 
their priceless heritage. 


In the early morning mists of Autumn, when there are no cars about and the only sound is birdsong, 
it doesn’t take a great leap of imagination or intimate knowledge of the past to summon up images 
of crinolined ladies clustered at each of the three lych-gates, on their way to Church, and a frock- 
coated gent doffing his hat as he avoids the passage of a horse-drawn carriage — it was all so long 
ago in some ways and just a heartbeat away in others — it’s all a matter of perspective. 


The site of All Saints Church has without doubt always been a focal point for religious worship 
although the proofs of that statement become more tenuous as the layers of time are peeled back. 
There was probably a chapel here during the 11" century but it is a matter of surmise that the chapel 
would have been preceded by an equally religious order and yet another before that, although it 
has to be said that evidence of any sort has yet to be discovered. What is documented is that the 
redemptive John Newton (1725-1807) preached here on two occasions during his long years of 

campaigning against slavery — ironically The Slave Trade Act, 
banning slave-trading in England, was passed in the same year 
as Newton’s death. 


Again, although there is little documentary evidence, it is safe to 
say from the fragments of stonework remaining, that the present 
Church dates from at least the 14 century and since that time as 
each generation has added its own stamp on the building, it has 
been added to, altered, refurbished, renovated and moulded into 
various incarnations over the years. It is extremely fortuitous 
that all of the instigators of the many alterations and additions 
appear to have respected the integrity of the buildings and none 
of these schemes has detracted from the fabric and character 
of the original Church - and in many ways, it is the various 
modifications which go to make up the unique character of All 
Saints Church. The architectural history of the Church is too 
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complex to be related here but what is relevant is the Aladdin’s | 
cave of varying legacies left behind by those who made their 
mark in various ways throughout the city and the Church and 
have passed into history. 


If Stones Could Speak, 


The Churchyard is a picturesque frame surrounding the Church |. ai : 
itself, with the earliest known grave dated at 1620 but the faded Ee 
stone slab to the immediate left of the top lych-gate is of greater e 
interest - it is the family grave of the Brereton family which f.™ 
includes William Brereton, the son who “died abroad” on 
September 18", 1759. The headstone states that William was an officer and was “wounded doing 
his duty at the Conquest of Quebec” which took place on September 13", 1759, only five days 
prior to his death - which leads to the intriguing thought that William Brereton, in all probability, 
took part in the storming of the Heights of Abraham, was present when Wolfe died and was part 
of the force which took Quebec. 


Entrance to Church porch 
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Just next to the Brereton headstone is another of the same era, faded and difficult to decipher, it 
commemorates Captain Metcalf of the Golden Lion. In 1750, Charles Gore fitted out the ship 
for whaling expeditions to Greenland, a return trip of about two years. Following one successful 
trip in July,1759, the Golden Lion returned to Liverpool and soon after anchoring, the ship was 
boarded by two cutters filled with members of the press-gang from the sloop of war Vengeance, 
lying off Birkenhead. After two years at sea, the crew of the whaling ship were in no mood 
to be taken aboard a British man-of-war and a fierce fight broke out in which the press-gang 
were forced to return to the Vengeance without their officer who had been taken prisoner. The 
Vengeance lived up to her name by firing on the Golden Lion and in the process damaging 
buildings in Liverpool. Later in the evening another battle broke out between the press-gang 
and the crew of the Golden Lion in which blood was spilled on both sides and members of the 
public were injured; “the affair created a great sensation throughout the country” according 
to the Liverpool Mercury of 1854 and later became a cause célébre which later culminated in 
whalers being made exempt from the clutches of the press-gang. Greenland Street recalls the 
whalers of Liverpool. 


In more recent years, Margaret Beavan is also buried within the churchyard, where she will 
forever be remembered for becoming the first Lady Mayoress of Liverpool in 1927/1928 - an 
event which followed hotly on the work of the Suffragette Movement and coincided with women 
receiving the vote in the same year as Margaret’s tenure. A brief glance at the legions of former 
Lord Mayors of Liverpool, all male, speaks volumes for Margaret Beavan’s achievement. 


A Gathering of Victorians 


On the right hand side of the graveyard, against the sandstone wall, is the ornate tomb of Sir 
Andrew Barclay Walker (1824-1893), whose legacy lives on in Rose Brow where his vast 
mansion still stands, in Gateacre village where his stamp can be found almost everywhere and his 
magnanimous donation to the city of Liverpool, the Walker Art Gallery. The mural painted on 
the circular ceiling of the loggia is an unusual and colourful addition to the tomb, conjuring up 
incongruous images of Italian sunshine within the formality of an English graveyard. 


Lord Mayor in 1873, Sir Andrew Barclay Walker was knighted in 1877, in appreciation of his 
charitable works in Liverpool and in particular the Walker Art Gallery. However, he also contributed 
greatly to Gateacre village — Cornelius Sherlock redesigned his home at Gateacre Grange and Sir 
Andrew donated the village green to the community where he placed Count Gleichen’s sculpture 
of Queen Victoria. Whistler painted his portrait in oils and he entertained royalty on his yacht 
Cahuna. Following his death at Gateacre Grange, his son took over his business and carried on 
his good works in both Gateacre and the Walker Art Gallery. 
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Mosaics above the tomb of Sir Andrew Barclay Walker 


The more traditional family vaults of the Maclver family stand next to the tomb of Sir Andrew 
Barclay Walker with most of the family represented and one notable exception — David MaclIver, 
who dropped dead in Gateacre Village, has his own tomb at the lower end of the cemetery. Charles 
Maclver (1812-1885) is generally credited with founding the Cunard Line, but the early death 
of his brother David in 1845, has obscured the fact that it was David who laid the foundations 
on which Charles built the shipping company. Charles Maclver lived in Canning Street, No. 
8 Abercromby Square and Dovecot House in Knotty Ash before he acquired Calderstones in 
1875, becoming he last private owner of the estate before it passed into the ownership of the city 
council. Rarely seen, at the back of the headstone, written on the base is a name totally unrelated 
to the MaclIvers; the name is that of Stephen Barker Guion (1820-1885) who was associated with 
the Cunard family in the early days but broke away to form his own company in partnership with 
John Stanton Williams. The company called the Black Star Line, was formed in 1851 and ferried 
passengers from New York to Liverpool and back — most of the Irish immigrants to America were 
passengers on Black Star Line ships. The firm was dissolved in 1900. 
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The Gladstone family tomb can be found within the cemetery and also the tomb of the Brocklebank 
family, owners of a shipping line with origins pre-dating Cunard who once resided in the now 
defunct Childwall Hall. 


The churchyard is also the last resting place of Sir William Watson (1858-1935) a poet whose 
prolific Victorian prose once made him a strong candidate for Poet Laureate; in a Jingoistic Great 
Britain of the late 19" century, his opposition to the Boer War ensured he was passed over for 
immortality. 


The tombstone of John Charles Ryle (1816-1900) can be found almost in the centre of the 
churchyard. Ryle was the first Anglican Bishop of Liverpool and resided in No.19 Abercromby 
Square where he had painted on the front wall, in white lettering, “The Bishop’s Palace.” On his 
death, the six foot four tall Bishop Ryle was succeeded by the diminutive Bishop Chavasse, who 
raised his famous family in 19 Abercromby Square and allowed the white lettering to fade. Slight 
traces of the letters can still be seen in the right light. 


Sir Arthur Bower Forwood (1836-1898) is buried within the churchyard and is also remembered 
by a statue in St John’s Gardens. A ship-owner and Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, Forwood 
was the archetypal Victorian industrialist whose shipping interests coincided with the American 
Civil War. Forwood and his brother William made their fortunes in “wartime speculation” and 
blockade-running and were later involved in the then newly laid telegraph cables. In October, 
1864, Sir Arthur Bower Forwood was in charge of the amusement section of the Grand Southern 
Bazaar in St George’s Hall, a four-day event in aid of the Southern Prisoners of War and widows 
and orphans of the American Civil War. 


Arguably the most unusual of the headstones in the Churchyard is neither ornate, nor large or 
decorated with sculptures — it is in fact a simple cross placed in the grass with not one single 
word carved into the stone to denote who it is meant to represent. The parsimonious and poverty- 
stricken monument is a strange memorial to a man whose stock-in-trade was the use of stone 
in an ornamental and decorative style; the headstone is that of the architect Cornelius Sherlock 
whose works are celebrated for their architectural quality and exuberance of classical design so 
lacking in his own memorial. Cornelius Sherlock has left a rich legacy of buildings around the 
city, ranging from the impressive No.1 Victoria Street, built for Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, to St 
Stephens Church in Gateacre. Sherlock lived in Gateacre from 1860 and among his other works 
he redesigned the splendid Gateacre Grange, the home of Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, but his 
magnum opus was undoubtedly the classical frontage of the Walker Art Gallery and the Picton 
Library with their distinctive Corinthian pillars. Sherlock avoided the use of straight lines in 
his stonework wherever possible and much of his work consists of pleasantly circular crescents 
and half-moons — his final work in Toxteth was carried out on behalf of Bernard Hall with his 
distinctive towers and circular domed appearance still very much in evidence. 
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Sketch of Church in 1820 


Nearly every single grave in the cemetery is of greater or smaller interest and many of them have 
still to be investigated and documented but the list includes the Headmaster of the old Woolton 
Grammar School in School Lane, many stones with the names of streets and districts of Liverpool 
and in keeping with every cemetery in the city, there is the usual crop of slave-traders and ship- 
owners. But what is quite remarkable are the numbers of “eminent Victorians” buried in the 
Churchyard, the great and the good of Liverpool who in life competed or made alliances or 
intermarried and have all found their final resting places in this place. Many of them have walk- 
on parts in the following story. 


The Porch 


Even before stepping into the porch which forms the main entrance to the Church, a circular niche 
above the doorway is a silent reminder of the ravages that the English Civil Wars perpetrated on 
church property and there is evidence that from the 14" century onward, the niche was originally 
occupied by a statue of Saint Peter. 


The porch itself is a visual history book but it is a book whose pages are not easily read and the 
subtle messages left by those who have contributed to the story of this tiny room could rarely 
be found without the services of a knowledgeable guide — a spirit guide no less, to seek out the 
essence of this place and to decipher the ancient symbols all around us. The four stones placed 
at random to the immediate left of the door are easily missed but on closer inspection they are 
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clearly different from the rest of the masonry. Each of 
the rectangular, sandstone bricks contain carvings within |s75 
them which are Saxon in origin and the theory is that the 
four parts once made up a Preaching Cross which was 
broken up in order to neatly fit them into their niches. 


The masons have left another symbol of their presence 5 
in the shape of a tiny fish skeleton, a humble act of pride | 
in their work, carved above the door into the main body 
of the Church. Like so much else contained within the 
Church of All Saints, the distinctive “masons mark” | “a 
contains a sub-text, a hidden meaning for the curious — |f ./ "4 
there is, it seems, an identical mark in Lichfield Cathedral 
which is an indication that both churches were once |) 
within the same diocese. It also states in no uncertain 
terms that craftsmen masons were in short supply and | 
were prepared to travel in order to work. 


High above, in the four corners of the room are the carved 
sandstone busts of the four Evangelists, each identified 
by its own symbol. It would be easy to surmise that : 
the four busts have been an integral part of the Church \emoarig’ tie 

since it was first built but these ancient heads also have Reverend Theophilus Kelsall 1734 

a subliminal text and play their own part in making this 

place the supremely esoteric building that it remains. The carvings were in fact discovered outside 
the Church grounds in the early 1800s by the Reverend Augustus Campbell who gave them to 
the owner of the Abbey Inn across the road. Whatever random impulse compelled the Reverend 
Campbell to surrender what was obviously Church property was reversed 30 years later when the 
heads were rescued from the Abbey gardens and returned to their proper place in the mid 1800s — 
where they have been ever since. 


And in pride of place, high on the left-hand wall is an ornate memorial stone to the Reverend 
Theophilus Kelsall, written in Latin and dated 1734. In keeping with the arcane hieroglyphics of 
Church masonry of the time, the skull at the base denotes the fact that the deceased was the last 
of his line. 
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Ram's head denotes St Luke 


The Interior of the Church 


As fascinating as the grounds and the porch may be, it is within the Church itself that the true 
treasures are to be found, in a mélange of commemorative memorabilia, forming a historical 
documentary which ranges across the centuries - a challenge to the best-informed and most widely 
read historian. 


The door from the porch to within the Church proper is itself a sobering 600 years old and it opens 
onto a dazzling interior where the colourful, stained-glass windows shed the colours of the rainbow 
onto a cornucopia of memorial tablets, plaques and hatchments, with the numerous brasses, the 
chandeliers and the eagle guarding the lectern, polished until they glitter like burnished gold. The 
Church is in danger of staggering under the weight of the numerous memorials accumulated over 
the centuries, but there is a comforting sense of continuity, reinforced by the familiarity of most 
of the names on display. 
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To a stranger, the first instinct is to walk to the centre of the Church and try to absorb the treasure 
trove of memorials in every nook and cranny, but yet another of All Saints’ secrets would have 
been passed by; the tiny, unobtrusive window hidden behind the porch door would appear to have 
little purpose but it was once a Leper’s window (sometimes called a Squint window), a place 
where the sick could share in the Church services and a stark reminder of the grim diseases which 
stalked the land in medieval times. 


To the right of the porch door is the wall of the South Aisle where plaques to the family of 
Sir Andrew Barclay Walker are much in evidence and directly facing the Leper’s window is a 
stained glass memorial to the same family, dated 1859. A small plaque below the Barclay Walker 
memorials is in a similar style and could easily be mistaken for another branch of the family but 
Joseph Need Walker is no relation whatsoever and is quite an unsung hero in his own right. In 
1828, Need Walker purchased the Calderstones estates and he was the first person to realize that 
the jumble of stones he had inherited along with his land were in fact valuable historical artefacts. 
It was for later researchers to find the meaning of the stones with the mysterious whorls but Need 
Walker rescued the stones for posterity by enclosing them with a low sandstone wall, planting 
a tree in the centre and surrounding it all with a cast-iron railing, for good measure. The circle 
stayed like that for the following 160 years but today the Calderstones are not there anymore and 
neither is the tree but the sandstone wall still exists and a close examination on the park side will 
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reveal a plaque, half-buried in the tarmac. Two years later, in 1830, Need Walker demolished the 
“Old House” in Calderstones and built the Mansion House which is still standing. The same man 
also planted many of the trees which stand in the park today and although he would never know 
it, his management of the estate sowed the seeds for the future Calderstones Park and is his legacy 
to the city. Need Walker’s tomb is just outside the Church, partially obscured by the foliage from 
a Rhododendron. 


Painting of All Saints by J Briarley 1823 


Further down the Church, in the chancel, is a faded brass plaque, difficult to read and easy to 
dismiss, but it is in fact, a memorial to Richard Percival, the man who was responsible for first 
selling the Allerton estate, including, the area encompassing Calderstones, Harthill and Beechley, 
circa 1700. Richard Percival and his wife Jane are both eulogized on the brass plaque but there is 
no mention that in 1736, Percival later sold the remainder of the Allerton estate to the Hardmans 
of Allerton Hall and regretted it all his life. 


The South Aisle contains a particularly poignant stained glass window which recalls a road 
accident in 1968 on Childwall Valley Road and the death of a young girl. The picture portrays the 
two Cathedrals and has a Biblical scene to the left and a modern scene to the right of the picture. 


The South Aisle contains the oldest tablet in the Church — it is of John Garway who died in 1683 
and was originally within the Norris Chapel. Garway married into the Norris family and he died 
rich but childless: his name will be familiar with Wooltonians of Kings Drive. 
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In an alcove, there are two striking brasses which once adorned the coffins of William Norris and 
his wife Jane and true to the arcane tales which permeate the very stones of All Saints Church 
there is a complex tale of intrigue and underhand dealings behind the ancient brasses. This oldest 
section of the Church was once the site of the Norris Chapel and apart from containing the family 
tombs, it was replete with paintings and memorial tablets of the Norris family. In 1797, the Norris 
Chapel had fallen into disuse by the family and was taken over by the Ashton family of Woolton 
who set about removing the tombs of the Norris’s and replacing them with their own — hence the 
removal of John Garway’s memorial, the scattering of the Norris artefacts and the rescue of the 
brasses which now adorn the wall above the place where William and Jane’s bodies once lay. 


Within another alcove on the same South wall, an 
innocuous-looking wood carving purports to be that 
of an eagle, hovering over a nest. Nobody knows 
how the carving came to be in the Church or its real 
age (15" century has been suggested) but received 
wisdom states that this is the legendary Eagle and 
Child motif incorporated into the Arms of the Stanleys, 
"| Earls of Derby, the even earlier Lathom family and 
| pub signs throughout Lancashire. The origins of the 
4| motif are to be found within the age-old issue of 
dynastic inheritance and the story goes that when 
Thomas Lathom’s wife was slow to produce children, 
in a variation on the Biblical theme of Moses in the 
bullrushes, while walking in his estate, Thomas came 
across a baby in an eagle’s nest and took it home as a gift 
from heaven. Another version is that Lathom became 
impatient at the lack of an heir and had a liaison with 
another woman which produced a male child. Lathom 
then concocted a tale whereby a servant was to place 
the child in the woods and he was to come across it 
and return it home as before. Medieval times were 
one of superstition, the Bible was universally taken 
literally, and it is entirely possible that Lathom’s wife 
believed his strange tale but it is far more likely that 
she remained silent and went along with the sham for 
reasons of her own. Whichever the case, the story has 
entered into the realms of legend, although there was little regard for the image or the legend when 
it was damaged during the Civil War. 


The lectern 


The North Aisle is distinctive in once having an extension called Plumbe’s Chapel. Built in 1717, 
the Chapel was meant for the Plumbe family who owned Plumbe Hall which stood in Wavertree 
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Park, built two years after the Chapel in 1719. William Roscoe later built his Botanic gardens on 
the site of the derelict Plumbe Hall in 1830 and in 1833, Plumbe’s Chapel also disappeared when 
the Church was re-designed. 


Adjacent to the once Plumbe’s Chapel is a large memorial to William Pitcairn Campbell, a Major 
in the Royal Welch Fusiliers who died in the Crimea and further along the North wall is a memorial 
to a victim of the battle of Ypres. There are further tablets in memoriam to various Vicars of the 
Church. 


From halfway along the North Aisle, looking towards the chancel there is a fine view of the 
glittering lectern, a gift from St Georges’ Church, Everton, to replace the original, stolen in 1886. 
The lectern is in memory of Eliza Ann Brocklebank of the shipping family, whose tombstone is 
in the churchyard. 


Around the ceilings are numerous diamond-shaped, wooden 
hatchments representing the great families of Liverpool, 
4] with Joseph Need Walker represented, the Hardmans of 
Allerton Hall, the Gascoynes, the Ashton family and the 
e7e9ee= | ubiquitous Earle family among others. The hatchments are 
§| in effect family coats-of-arms with a complex subliminal 
“| code of ritualistic heraldry. The text itself is clear enough 
4) but for those who can translate the meanings behind the 
colour-coded messages then there is a further wealth of 
information. 


The wonders of All Saints seem to be unending and they 
speak eloquently of those who have contributed to their 
upkeep over the years — the font shattered beyond repair has 
recently been replaced by a brand new one, the gleaming 
candelabra dated 1737 which requires to be taken apart for 
cleaning in a certain sequence or otherwise it ends up as 
a Chinese puzzle, the Willis organ donated by the family 
, of W.E.Gladstone and an ancient wooden plaque relating 
Meee] William Norris’s trip to the Moghul of India on a trade 
a mission are just a few in a long line of contributions that go 
Turn of the century postcard to make up the fabric of the Church. But we should never 
of the Church lose sight of the fact that the Church is and always has been a 
place of worship and while the layer upon layer of historical 
ephemera accumulated within the Church and its grounds across the centuries are fascinating 
historical documents in their own right, they are also pervasive reminders of our own mortality. 
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Curiosity Aroused 


Among the treasures and curiosities of the Church, it’s tempting to miss out the less dramatic 
looking objects and at first glance the large, brass tablet placed on a sandstone pillar on the North 
Aisle has little to recommend it as something out of the ordinary. The tablet is polished to such 
a high sheen that it appears to have been placed there yesterday but it was in fact placed there 
exactly a century ago (circa 1911) and commissioned by a Louise Greenfield. The name on the 
tablet is not one which springs immediately to mind but it does sound vaguely familiar and like 
the name of a haunting piece of music, the lyrical name Margaret Bernadine Hall lingers and 
maddeningly demands recollection. It is in fact, the same name which can be found on the base 
of the ornate frame of a painting in the Walker Art Gallery which has been hung in different rooms 
in the gallery since 1911; the same year that Louise Greenfield commissioned the plaque. The 
painting has always been an object of attention but in recent years has been more popular than 
ever due to the influence of the musical Les Misérables and curiosity about the artist has risen 
accordingly. 


There is another memorial associated with Margaret Bernadine Hall within the Church, in 
the form of a stained-glass window. The window is reputed to be a work by Mary Lowndes 
(1856-1929), who was renowned for her work in stained-glass and has examples of her work in 
Churches throughout the country. Mary was nearly as well known for her work in the Suffragette 
Movement. It is not clear whether the window is also a memorial to Margaret Bernadine Hall or 
as has been suggested, she worked together with Mary Lowndes to produce the window, which is 
outstandingly colourful. It is just one of the mysteries surrounding this most enigmatic of women 
artists. 


Memorial tablet to Margaret 
Bernadine Hall 
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And outside in the churchyard, dwarfed by the nearby Sir Andrew Barclay Walker mausoleum, 
is the undistinguished and largely unnoticed grave of Margaret Bernadine Hall — there is some 
satisfaction in that the builder of the Walker Art Gallery and an artist with a painting in the 
collection are permanent neighbours in the churchyard. The stepped headstone is also the grave 
of Florence Bernadine Hall, Bernard Vincent Hall, Evelyn Bernadine Hall and a memorial to their 
father, Bernard Hall. The grave is in poor condition, with much of the leaded lettering missing 
and the cross requires fixing back into place but there’s nothing that a skilled mason could not 
repair with ease. Bernard Hall lived throughout the Victorian era and was well known to most of 
the other Victorians buried within the grounds of All Saints Church but unlike them he is buried in 
another place; the other three names on the memorial are just a small part of his family. 


The Church of All Saints is a unique 
treasury of life in times gone by with a 
great deal more that I have omitted to 
note — there is also a great deal more to 
be uncovered with 90% of the stones 
in the churchyard yet to be scrubbed of 
ages of algae and mosses before they can 
begin to be deciphered. The mysteries 
of the “Bloodstained Field” adjacent to 
the Church are a legacy of the English 
Civil War days and are a story yet 
to be uncovered. As a record of the 
eminent men and women who peopled 
our city and left us their inheritance of 
classical buildings in glowing yellow 
sandstone, a great part of the churchyard 
is a Victorian Valhalla — the last resting 
place of those who once bickered and 
competed and fought in their lifetimes 
and now lie peacefully side by side as if 
none of it ever mattered. Most of them 
appear in this narrative to a greater or 
smaller degree. 
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Margaret Bernadine Hall was as much 

The stained glass window a part of that golden age as any of our 

by Mary Lowndes fondly remembered city fathers but the 

elusive clues and crumbling headstone 

scattered within the precincts of All Saints Church are merely tantalising glimpses of a life which 
has largely vanished into obscurity. 
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oA Man of Many farts 
- Bernard J€alt ( 1813-1890) 


66 


t was the best of times, it was the worst of times”’ 


A Tale of Two Cities 
-- Charles Dickens 


Shaw's Brow 1850 by W.G.Herdman 
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Living in Interesting Times 


hen Bernard Hall was born in the year 1813, Napoleon Bonaparte was still recovering 

\ / \ from the shock of losing most of his army in the snows of the Russian steppes, the 

Battle of Waterloo was yet to be fought and the American Civil War, half a century in 

the future, seemed inconceivable to a nation that had recently won its independence. In his lucid 

moments, George HI was still King of England until 1820 when he was succeeded by George IV 

followed by William IV. By the age of 24 Bernard Hall had seen three monarchs come and go 

before Victoria ascended the throne in 1837; he was the right age and in precisely the right place 

to first discern and quickly embrace the monumental changes that would take place during that 
visionary era. 


Bernard Hall’s birth came just 6 years after the abolition of the slave-trade and the merchant 
fleets of Liverpool were still adjusting to the loss of the greater part of their commerce which 
had enriched the city for all of the previous century. But far from falling into decline, the 
burgeoning Trans-Atlantic trade and the hesitant change from sail to steam ensured that 
Liverpool’s shipping lines would grow from strength to strength with ever-increasing flotillas 
of ships heading into and out of the river and the town growing, commensurate with their 
ascendancy. The shipowners and merchants had their fine town houses on the outskirts of the 
town, far from the seething and overcrowded rookeries of the city centre and the fashionable 
and expensive mansions of Hanover Street, Gambier Terrace, Rodney Street and Canning Street 
overlooked an unobstructed view down to the forest of masts along the river. Beyond the city 
limits, the countryside stretched out into a now unimaginable rustic mixture of fields and woodland 
where an unrecorded flora and fauna once flourished. At the top of Mount Pleasant, William 
Roscoe’s family home still stood, backing onto the ancient Moss Lake where an as yet unheard 
of Abercromby Square would be built following the drainage of the marshland. In 1813, William 
Roscoe was enjoying his finest hours in the 
wake of the Abolitionist’s greatest triumph, 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade Act in 
| 1807, his literary works in prose and poetry 
‘| were widely regarded and he was lionised 
wherever he went. Roscoe was planning his 
new Botanic Gardens in Edge Hill, where 
— _| his plants would thrive in the clear air of 
| the sylvan countryside, far from the stifling 
fumes of the smoky city centre which 
-| even then were overwhelming his original 
-| Botanic Gardens built in 1807. The growth 
of the city in 1813 was remarkable but there 
were few who could have ever envisaged 


Shaw's Brow 1853 by W.G.Herdman 
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the massive proliferation of both city and population which would take place throughout the 
following years. 


Thomas Steers’s Old Dock was still in existence in 1813 but it would soon be filled in and 
replaced by the Greek columns and the dome of the new Custom House in the 1830s. Salthouse 
Dock (1735), George’s Dock (1767), King’s Dock (1788) and Queen’s Dock (1796) were an 
already established infrastructure, the dates of their construction revealing the steady growth of 
the mercantile trade on the river. But there were very few who could foresee just how great that 
demand would become and how far that Jesse Hartley’s kingdom of the docks would eventually 
extend in order to accommodate the burgeoning multitudes of ships of every nation that were 
steadily proliferating on the waterfront. The symbiotic relationship between Liverpool and the 
sea was all-encompassing and it was that connection which brought about the growth of the city 
and was the source of its wealth. 


Herman Melville (1819-1891) evokes the growing city through the eyes of his hero, Redburn, in 
his semi-biographical novel of the same name. Written in 1849, Redburn draws upon Melville’s 
own memories of Liverpool when he visited in 1839, but more to the point, it illustrates graphically 
how the city had changed when using the persona of Redburn, Melville is unable to recognize any 
features of the town as described in his own father’s diary. 


Church Street 1860. St Peters Church stands amid building works. W.G. Herdman 
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Shaw’s Brow in 1850 - retained its medieval character and was still the home of a pottery 
industry as evidenced by the pottery kiln in the background. 


Shaw's Brow 1854 looking towards London Road. W.G. Herdman 


Shaw’s Brow in 1880 - the remnants of a few houses remained but the street, now William 
Brown Street, was virtually unrecognisable and the Walker Art Gallery had opened. 


pry |e 
Wiel 


The Walker Art Gallery in 1880. W.G. Herdman 
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For most of his life, Bernard Hall’s Lime Street still contained the vestiges of the lime kilns which 
gave the street its name and William Brown Street was named Shaw’s Brow where a community 
of potters lived and worked in their dusty and noisy cottage industry. The trudge to the top 
of Skelhorne Street led to a landscape of fields stretching away into the countryside, the 1748 
Infirmary, on the site of St George’s Hall, and the coaches passing by on their way to London 
Road all went to make up an almost medieval shambles which would remain unchanged until the 
middle of the 19" century. 


A retrospective view of the Tower by W.G. Herdman, copied from an original 
by James Boardman. 


The Old Tower at the bottom of Water Street, built in the early years of the 1400s for the Stanley 
family was still standing when Bernard Hall was a child; used as a prison in its latter days, it was 
emptied of its occupants in 1811 and demolished in 1820. Many of those incarcerated in the 
Prison Weint had been Napoleonic prisoners of war and a great majority of them were buried in 
the churchyard of St John’s Church, where they remain to this day beneath the flagstones of St. 
John’s Gardens. 


Bernard Hall came to a Liverpool on the cusp of the Victorian era and he was still a young man 


when the Industrial Revolution ignited a fire which still burns today. The combination of a fast- 
evolving industrial technology and the inexorable expansion of the mercantile trade made the city 
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wealthier than it had ever been in its history and those two driving forces laid the foundations of 
the city as it is today. The architecture of Victorian Liverpool was a celebration in stone of those 
triumphant years when the British Empire was at its zenith and although for many years it was taken 
very much for granted, Victorian architecture is now generally acknowledged to be our priceless 
heritage. In the lifetime of Bernard Hall, the city would change beyond all recognition and the 
Liverpool of his old age would be unrecognisable from that of his youth; St John’s Gardens, the 
Museum, Picton Library, the Walker Art Gallery, Steble Fountain, the Wellington Monument and 
the grandeur of St George’s Hall — this area alone was a fitting memorial to the Victorian Captains 
of industry whose initiative and wealth brought it all about. 


There has always been a dark side to the Victorian era and visitor after visitor to Liverpool has 
chronicled the same depressing story of fabulous wealth existing cheek by jowl with grinding 
poverty — for Nathaniel Hawthorne it held a voyeuristic fascination, Charles Dickens wove it into 
his novels, Jules Verne stayed only briefly because of it and legions of American visitors to the city 
were universally astounded at such an iniquity which they averred was virtually unknown in their 
own country, although it should be noted that Americans who were rich enough to travel, would 
hardly have been familiar with the infamous slums of New York. 


Bernard Hall was destined to be one of those Captains of Industry and he would one day take his 
place among the prosperous and privileged of Liverpool - he would also come into contact with 
the destitute, poverty-stricken and penniless denizens of that contradictory city. Bernard Hall has 
never achieved the fame of a Picton or a Barclay Walker or William Roscoe but like many wealthy 
Victorians the plight of the poor did not leave him unmoved and he attempted to alleviate that 
poverty in his own distinctive way. 


Richmond Street 
circa 1860. 
W.G. Herdman 
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The End of the Beginning 
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26 Catharine Street - The Hall's first home. 


Bernard Hall was born in Cheadle, Staffordshire, the tenth of ten children born to John Hall (1772- 
1838) and Mary Titley. Bernard’s father was the founder of the West Indian company of John 
Hall and Co. and Bernard would become an integral part of the business for most of his adult life. 
He moved to Liverpool at an early age and travelled widely as part of the learning curve designed 
to equip him for the day when he took up the reins of the family business. He visited the family 
plantation in Jamaica and his hands-on approach led to him becoming adept in every aspect of the 
business which would thrive under his guidance. Facts are a little hard to come by at this early 
stage in the life of Bernard Hall but there is a suggestion that he served as an ensign in the 3" 
Regiment of Foot in Jamaica. What is certain is that on 1‘ August, 1843, he married his cousin, 
Mary Anne Titley (1823-1857), ina ceremony at St. Catherine’s Church, which stood on the corner 
of Oxford Street and Grove Street before being destroyed by a German bomb during the 2™ World 
War — Bernard was aged 30 and his bride was just 20 years of age. Bernard and Mary Anne went 
on to have 4 children in all - William Titley, Bernard Vincent (1848-1895), Emilia, and finally 
the Reverend Alexander Titley (1851-1929). Wealth and privilege were no immunity against the 
high mortality rates in children in Victorian England and sadly, William Titley, named after Mary 
Anne’s father, died in infancy. Even more harrowing was the death of Emilia, born in 1853 and 
deceased in 1855. The family lived in 26 St Catharine Street which was then a fashionable road 
of elegant, Georgian houses and within the household were three, live-in female servants. 
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With his business thriving and as a well-respected merchant on 
the “Change,” Bernard threw his hat into the ring of local politics 
for the first time in 1849 when he was elected Conservative 
councillor for Abercromby Ward. He lost his place, three 
years later, defeated by Mr Robertson Gladstone, the brother of 
William Ewart Gladstone (Robertson Gladstone’s home was a 
mansion house in the centre of what is now Court Hey Park). In 
1854, Bernard contested North Toxteth Ward and was returned 
by a mere 7 votes, defeating W.H.Ogden. Toxteth at that time 
was in common with many areas outside the city, in the process 
of being engulfed by row upon row of terraced houses, the 
centuries old farmland was slowly being paved over and the 
sounds of the countryside replaced by the clamour of densely 
populated dwellings. The rustic charm that had existed for 
centuries was still in place but rapidly being trodden underfoot 
by a throng of people desperate to escape the squalor of the 
Courts in Byles Street, Toxteth were city centre courts. Princes Park (built in 1840) and its elegant 
demolished in 1932. necklace of mansions was still some way from the creeping tide 

of humanity and Princes Boulevard still retained its aristocratic 

character but they would in time become an integral part of the thriving ferment of a new Toxteth. 


The two faces of Toxteth in mid- Victorian times are demonstrated graphically by the picture above 
of Byles Street, built in 1840, and Princes Park, begun in the same year. 


While Toxteth under siege still had its mansions, there were many parts of the district which had in 
place all the elements that accompanied vast housing conglomerations — overcrowding, unsanitary 
conditions, social deprivation and ill-health. The stark contrast between Bernard Hall’s way of 
life and that of the inhabitants of Toxteth was a vast chasm both in class and culture and there’s no 
doubt that his tenure among an underclass which was largely poverty-stricken would have been 
both a culture shock and a learning curve; it’s quite clear that Bernard acquired a fondness for his 
constituents and his several years among the people of Toxteth greatly influenced his thinking when 
he built the Florence Institute. Three years after his victory in 1857, his wife, Mary Anne, died at 
the early age of 34 and Bernard did not seek re-election at the end of his term or attempt to re-enter 
politics for many years afterwards. 
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A Captain of Industry 


Liverpool landing stage in 1893 
by W. F: Preston with St Nicholas Church and the baths in the background. 


Left a widower with 3 small children to take care of, at the age of 44, Bernard had of necessity to 
keep his business running smoothly and after what must have been a traumatic period in his life, 
he finally married again in 1860, to Margaret Calrow (1827-1902) 33 years of age, from Walton 
Lodge, Preston. From that time onward, Bernard extended his commercial enterprises, while still 
maintaining his interests in his Jamaican property. He became Chairman of the Queen Insurance 
Company, a lucrative post based in the Law Association Rooms in 14 Cook Street — several ship- 
owners had their offices in Cook Street, among them the renowned James Baines, the owner of the 
Marco Polo whose offices were at no 6 — it would have been strange if the two men had not at the 
very least been on nodding terms. Besides his directorship in Liverpool, Bernard was also director 
of the Callao Dock Company in South America and a director of the Chester Boat Company. In 
1863, he extended his interests even more when he became a director of the prestigious West 
India Pacific Steamship Company. The Liverpool West India and Pacific Steamship Company 
had been founded in 1848 in the early days of steam and was a daring and ambitious venture, 
sending steamers to Panama, California, the Pacific, South America and the West Indies, in sharp 
competition with half-a-dozen other fleets. In the early days of Transatlantic travel, shipowners 
and merchants had every reason to believe they were bound up in a difficult occupation, but in 
truth, the real heroes were the officers and men who sailed those prototype steamships in all 
weathers across thousands of miles of extremely hazardous oceans. The Liverpool Mercury, 
from time to time, printed a list of sailors lost at sea from Liverpool ships and the details made 
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harrowing reading with a depressing number of what appeared to be avoidable accidents. Apart 
from the tender ages of most of the men, what was even more poignant was that the addresses 
of the drowned seamen were astonishing for being so familiar as to leap off the pages — George 
Fryer, The Green Dragon Inn, Whiston, lost at sea, Charles Randall, 78 Northumberland Street 
lost at sea, Samuel Hanan, 10 Tunnel Road, lost at sea, George Cooper, 11 Dorothy Street, lost 
at sea, William Godber, Willow Bank, Smithdown Road, lost at sea — and so it went on in a litany 
of lost lives more explicit than any manual could ever be, in illustrating just how dangerous life 
at sea was in those days. Despite the hazards of life at sea, while there were ships in dock, there 
was never any shortage of applicants to man them and the streets of Liverpool continued to supply 
the lifeblood of the shipping fleets throughout the Victorian era and beyond — and the Liverpool 
Mercury continued to print its gloomy bulletins of casualties. 


It was a measure of Bernard Hall’s standing among his peers when he was honoured by having a 
steamship named after him and in 1880 a West India and Pacific steamship built in Sunderland in 
Laing’s shipyard was named Bernard Hall. The hazards of life at sea remained virtually the same 
throughout the whole of the Victorian era and on October, 1890, the same year that Bernard Hall 
died, the Captain of the Bernard Hall, Henry Sainsbury Wrake was given the news that his son 
had drowned after falling from another ship — he was just 16 years of age. In 1901, a Stanley Lord 
joined the Bernard Hall as 2nd officer — he would go on to earn dubious fame as Captain Lord of 
the SS Californian, the ship whose role in the Titanic disaster is debated hotly to the present day. 
In the same year, the Ellerman Line acquired 20 ships, including the Bernard Hall, from the West 
India and Pacific Steamship Company and to all intents and purposes the line became defunct. The 
Ellerman Line sold the whole fleet on to J.Pierpoint Morgan in 1902 but the company had little luck 
with the Bernard Hall as in 1902 she collided with the British steamer Holyrood in dense fog, struck 
her amidships and sank her. Fortunately, the Bernard Hall was able to scramble the crew of the 
Holyrood aboard before limping into Queenstown with her bow stoved in. 


Back into the Arena 


It is highly likely that on the death of Mary Anne, his 
@ home at 26 Catharine Street held too many painful 
memories for Bernard and his new wife Margaret 
would have certainly wished for new beginnings, but 
whatever the truth of the matter, and both scenarios 
H make sense, the family moved into the suburbia 
of Wavertree at Dudlow House, which still stands 
today. The grand house was certainly further away 
from Bernard’s place of work but with its windmill 
still working and a rustic, village atmosphere well 
in evidence, Wavertree was a very attractive place 


Dudlow House, Wavertree 
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to live and more importantly, raise a family. Calderstones was a short walk across the fields 
(Menlove Avenue was not built until 1908) and was still in the possession of Need Walker when 
the Hall family moved into the area — it was sold to Charles Maclver in 1873 when the Hall family 
were still at Dudlow House. Need Walker’s wall surrounding the Calder Stones and the tree 
would have been a familiar landmark. 


And so, for the second time, Bernard began family life anew, and besides extending his business 
empire, with Margaret at his side, he went on to raise a further 6 children. Their first child, Percy 
Bernard Hall was born in 1861, followed in 1863 by Margaret Bernadine Hall and one year later 
Florence Bernadine Hall in 1864. Douglas Bernard Hall was born in 1866 and Evelyn Bernard 
Hall in 1870. The last child Muriel was born in 1872 when Bernard was aged 59 and Margaret 
was aged 45. 


Just as it was with his first wife Mary Anne, the shocking list of Victorian child mortality rates 
was increased further when Evelyn died at three years of age and was buried in All Saints Church, 
Childwall in 1873. 


Besides the ever-growing household, including 
Margaret’s mother, Wilhemina Calrow, Dudlow 
House was home to four live-in servants and 
eventually, Mrs Maxwell a Scottish governess, 
who taught the children at home. The servant’s 
quarters were to the rear of the main building and 
formed a large extension worthy to be called a 
house in its own right. 


Bernard had re-entered the political arena in 1869, 
contesting Exchange Ward against Stephen Barker 
Guion, of Black Star Line fame; he was defeated 
on that occasion but his disappointment was 
tempered a great deal by his election to Alderman Wavertree windmill in 1905. 
following the death of Alderman Thomas Bold 


Wavertree windmill was a short walk away from the Hall family home. There had been a windmill 
on this site since the 1400s. The picture here is in 1905 just ten years before the windmill was 
demolished. 
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Mayor of Liverpool 


h} Following ten years of civic duties 
F} as an Alderman, in November, 1879, 
=| Bernard Hall was elected Mayor of 
Liverpool; the appointment of Mayor 
i was a prestigious honour at any time 
@ | but as things turned out, Bernard’s 
i tenure was to prove more auspicious than 
most. It was an unforeseen circumstance 
fs that Bernard’s year of office coincided 

a with Liverpool’s official elevation to the 
-#| status of “City” and it could be said that 
~]| Bernard Hall was the first Mayor of the 
City of Liverpool. In actual fact, there 


Liverpool had changed out of all recognition within were none better suited for the role of 
the lifetime of Bernard Hall. 


Mayor at that particular time as Bernard 
Hall’s life of industry and public service 
had run concurrent with the blossoming of Liverpool from a bustling port in the early years of the 
19" century, to an impressive and monumental exemplar of the British Empire and all that it stood 
for. Liverpool had gone far beyond its mercantile origins, embraced the Industrial Revolution 
with enthusiasm and matured into a Victorian metropolis. The industrialists, the merchants and 
the captains of industry whose endeavours had made the city great, had crowned their efforts by 
leaving behind a precious heritage of Victorian architecture which has appropriately been named 
Liverpool’s Forum. And for one year in his life, Bernard Hall was the chosen ambassador of a 
city which had matured beyond recognition within his own lifetime and in which he had played 
his part, more than most. 


In any account of Bernard Hall, there is always a mention of his benevolence 
and generosity towards those in need and on the occasion of a new Irish famine 
in the winter of January, 1880, he lent his considerable civic weight into helping 
William Simpson raise money for famine relief. Simpson was considered to be 
an eccentric — he had once managed the Zoological Gardens in West Derby, ran | 
the Rhyl Steam Packet Company and had graduated to catering on the Princes 4 ¢ 
Landing Stage. Simpson’s philanthropic nature was legendary and there was 
always a bowl in front of his catering stalls which came to be well known around 
the world as “Simpson’s Bowl” where the offerings thrown into the bowl were 
distributed among the poor, and on this occasion, Simpson made strenuous efforts Portrait of Bernard Hall 
to help with relief for the Irish. However, as Mayor, Bernard Hall took the matter from "Album of Portraits 
further and convened a meeting at the Town Hall which raised the handsome sum —_ 2 Liverpool Town 

of £3,700, as the nucleus of an on-going fund. Council." 
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On the 22" of January, Princess Louise, the Marchioness of Lorne and Queen Victoria’s sixth child 
(1848-1939), was to join her ship the Sarmatian, leaving from Liverpool and sailing for Quebec 
where she was to meet her husband, the Marquis of Lorne. Crowds gathered at Lime Street station 
to await her arrival, accompanied by The Duke of Edinburgh and The Prince of Wales. On the 
train’s arrival the Princess was greeted by the Mayor and Mayoress and presented with a bouquet 
of flowers by “a young lady of the Mayor’ family’- it is not stated which young lady but it was 
probably Florence. The Princess left Lime Street in an open landau, and accompanied by the Lord 
Mayor’s carriage, she passed through streets lined with cheering crowds, down to the Landing 
Stage where she embarked immediately. Princess Louise returned to Liverpool in 1906, when she 
unveiled the statue of Queen Victoria in Derby Square. 


FU. 


The Simpson Fountain at the base 
of the wall of St Nicholas Church. 


On April 1, 1880, there was an announcement of another “first” for the newly-minted “City” 
when the Reverend John Charles Ryle was chosen to be the first Bishop of Liverpool; Bernard 
Hall had been a long-time subscriber to the Cathedral Fund and he now also subscribed to the 
Bishopric Fund. The 6ft 4inch Bishop Ryle was introduced to his new Bishopric by Bernard 
Hall and together they inspected St. Peter’s Church in Church Street with a view to utilising it 
as Liverpool’s Cathedral until the vision of the Anglican Cathedral became a reality. That same 
evening, Bishop Ryle was a guest of the Hall family at Dudlow House. In his official capacity as 
Mayor, Bernard travelled to York Minster for the Bishop’s consecration and on July 1“, he gave 
an official reception and banquet for Bishop Ryle amidst the luxurious trappings of the Town Hall. 
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Bernard Hall had for many years taken a great interest in promoting 
education throughout the city and had initially donated the sum of £500 
to found a scholarship which lasted many years; it is only in retrospect 
that it can be seen that within this incipient philanthropy lay the seeds 

of what would later be his finest legacy to the city. And although his 
name is rarely mentioned in the founding of Liverpool University he 

was ever-present in chairing those wearying and tedious meetings 
which eventually culminated in founding what was then called 
University College with an initial grant from the city council of 

the astronomic sum of £80,000 and Liverpool University admitted 

its first students in 1882. Bernard Hall’s charitable donations to 

the city are very much understated but his name crops up over the 
years funding educational works, not least among them was the 
Bluecoat School where he takes his place among luminaries such as 
Brian Blundell, Thomas Ismay, David Lewis and Sir Andrew Barclay 
Walker, all benefactors of the School. 


On September 3", 1880, Bernard Hall was called upon as Mayor to unveil 
a statue of Sir Andrew Barclay Walker within the Walker Art Gallery — Sir 
Thomas Edwards-Moss and Lord Sandon MP were the principal syayye of Sir Andrew Barclay 
speakers. Sir Andrew Barclay Walker had already founded the Walker by John Warrington Wood 
art gallery which bears his name, between 1874 and 1877, and he in the Walker Art Gallery 
commissioned the statues by John Wood which embellish the facade 
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of the building. Artist and patron relationships are common enough throughout the art world but 
Sir Andrew Barclay Walker’s relationship with John Wood was quite unique; Sir Andrew had 
his home and brewery in Warrington and Wood was Warrington born and bred - for two such 
distinguished men to be associated with such a small town is almost unprecedented. Similarly, both 
men were immensely proud of the town, so much so that John Wood called himself “Warrington” 
and was forever afterwards known as John Warrington Wood (1839-1886) and Barclay Walker 
commissioned his work to the exclusion of all others. Barclay Walker had already commissioned 
Wood’s Eve in 1871, for his home in Warrington and St Michael Overcoming Satan which can still 
be seen in the Warrington Art Gallery built in 1877, before commissioning the statues of Raphael 
and Michelango in 1885, both of which are slowly succumbing to the biting winds and salt spray 
off the river. 


Sir Andrew Barclay Walker was not the only Victorian industrialist 
to admire the works of John Warrington Wood — John Kibble 
purchased the “Sisters of Bethany” who were the sisters of Lazarus 
shown just prior to his resurrection. 


Kibble placed the statue in his mansion beside Loch Long but it 
was moved in 1873 to Glasgow Botanic Gardens where it has been 
much admired since the day it arrived, acclaimed by both critics 
and public alike as one of John Warrington Wood’; finest works. 


The finest of all the sculptures outside the Walker was one which 

was least seen, standing on the roof 

: of the building; Warrington Wood’s 

™ depiction of the classical Greek statue 

of Pallas Athene holding a Liver Bird 

and translated into the title Liverpool 
never held any suggestions of being 

hk @ incongruous to a Victorian audience 
> _% and given the Greek origins of the 


The Sisters of Bethany surrounding architecture, it fitted in 
by John Warrington Wood quite well. 


The atmospheric pollution in 19" century Liverpool not only had a 
horrendous effect upon the health of its citizens but for a sculptor | 7 
to place a gleaming Carrara statue at the mercy of the elements in |” ~ 
Liverpool was foolhardy to say the least — even throughout the 1960s |eassmi 
and beyond, pollution in Liverpool could be seen on every building in —— 
the city. Spirit of Liverpool by John 
Warrington Wood 
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Thankfully, Warrington Wood’s 12 ton statue of Liverpool was removed to the safety of the 
Conservation Centre in 1993 and replaced by a copy renamed The Spirit of Liverpool made in 
Chinese marble but the statues of Raphael and Michelango are fast disintegrating beyond repair. 
There’s no doubt that sculptors in northern England are completely selfless to the point of heroic 
in allowing their works to be placed out in all weathers; it hardly needs to be proven but it is a fact 
that statues placed inside the building remain pristine and among them is the statue of Sir Andrew 
Barclay Walker by John Warrington Wood which stands proudly in the main entrance, as fine as 
the day it was unveiled. 


Thomas Earle (1719-1781) imported the first Italian white marble into Liverpool and sculptors 
John Gibson and Warrington Wood later worked in the new medium. Although the quality of their 
work stood comparison with their Italian counterparts, Carrara marble could never withstand the 
British climate and while marble statues are a feature of Mediterranean countries, standing outside 
bathed in sunshine, most British statues are to be found indoors. 


A Monument to Success 


Mariposa overlooking 


Cannes soon after 
completion. 


Following the year of his Mayorality, in 1881, the servants were left to look after Dudlow House 
while Bernard and his wife, Margaret, Florence, Percy and Ms Maxwell spent time in 14 Bulstrode 
Street, London, ostensibly to oversee the girls’ education as students. Bernard had been spending 
more and more time in the South of France and following Margaret Bernadine’s exodus to Paris, 
in 1883 he retired from public service altogether and spent his days at Nice and Cannes, far from 
the killing winters of Northern England. Having achieved so much in his long life and his health 
failing, Bernard may well have been excused for quietly bowing out and basking in the warmth 
of the Riviera sunshine for the final few years of his life but it was those years which were to be 
more momentous than any others in his life and for which he would be remembered above all else. 
In April, 1883, Anne Holt, the elder sister of George Holt of Sudley, visited the Hall family at their 
hotel in Cannes and reported in a letter home; 
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“The Bernard Halls, Mr and Mrs Alexander, Miss Muriel (10), Miss Maxwell, the governess, were 
all kind and pleasant to see and living at the hotel pending the completion of their grand new 
home, Mariposa. For the last two or three weeks, Miss Hall has been studying painting in Paris.” 


The “Miss Hall” referred to, was in all probability, Margaret Bernadine Hall who was soon to 
be followed to Paris by her sister, Florence, and “Miss Muriel” was their younger sister. The 
house that Anne Holt referred to was a magnificent mansion, in the hills overlooking Cannes 
harbour which was to be the final home of the Hall family. The house which was custom-built for 
Bernard Hall was completed the same year; Mariposa (Spanish for butterfly) was surrounded by 
gorgeous Mediterranean gardens, with winding paths leading up to the splendid mansion which 
stood majestically at the crest of a hill - with its opulent furnishings it was a home fit for a king. 
Mariposa was to be the final seal upon his years of industry and wealth and a fitting monument to 
the success and status of the man who had conceived it. 


But, Bernard Hall’s Mariposa was not, as he thought, his final bow and he would soon be building a 
different type of monument altogether, in a far less salubrious setting than the French Riviera. For 
all its opulence and trappings of success, Bernard Hall’s Xanadu would pale into insignificance 
compared to the monument he would leave behind in Toxteth, where a different set of values took 
precedence. 


The idyllic twilight years in the sunshine of Cannes and life in the ostentatious extravaganza that 
was Mariposa were to be short-lived when Florence died on the 8" June, 1887, in Paris — she was 
just 22 years of age. 


Even in the latter years of the Victorian era there was a sense of resignation that infant deaths were 
an unfortunate constituent of existence but to lose a child on the threshold of a fulfilling life was 
another thing altogether and the death of Florence must have shocked the Halls to the core. Even 
at this distance in time, it is easy to envisage how deeply the family were affected; Bernard was 
74 years old at the time and may quite easily have gone into a decline but instead he was spurred 
into a final flurry of creativity which led to a fitting memorial to his daughter. 


The Florence Institute 


The Florence Institute, on the corner of Mill Street and Wellington Road, was a finer choice of 
memorial to Florence Bernadine Hall than any ornate sepulchre and has succeeded in preserving 
her name ad infinitum, affectionately recalled by the generations of young people who have always 
been an integral part of the building; built using the rich, red Ruabon brick and richly-ornamented 
terracotta the architectural excellence of the Florence Institute remains a reflection of Bernard 
Hall’s love for his daughter. Cornelius Sherlock was the chosen architect for the building and 
the ornate doors, ornamental balconies, curved stonework and central tower facing the river are 
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typical of his work. The interior of the building was completely given over to “the provision of 
recreation of an innocent and healthful kind for working boys at the critical period of life between 
the time they leave school and enter upon their manhood” as the Liverpool Mercury put it and the 
total cost was a sum in the region of £15,000 with most of the funding provided by Bernard Hall. 
Bernard Hall had learnt his lessons well from his period of office in Toxteth; he was acutely aware 
of what was required and his acumen was rewarded handsomely with a gratifying number of 600 
boys attending the Institute in the first year alone — a measure of popularity which has continued 
unabated up to the present day. 


The Florence Institute at the turn of the century. 
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The Florence Institute was officially opened on Saturday, 7" September, 1889, and the great and 
the good of the city gathered at the invitation of “Mr and Mrs Bernard Hall.” Sadly, Bernard Hall, 
who had been the prime mover in the scheme, was unable to attend the opening, remaining unwell 
in Tunbridge Wells. The other architect of the Institute, Cornelius Sherlock, was also unable to 
attend — he had died the previous year and his plans had been brought to fruition by Herbert Keef. 
Margaret Bernadine Hall was travelling the world and also unable to attend the grand opening, 
but her sister, 17 year old Muriel was present, as was Mr and Mrs Percy Hall, Bernard Vincent 
Hall and Douglas Bernard Hall. The representatives of the city numbered the Lord Mayor, Mr 
Ernest Cookson, Edward Whitley, MP, F.W. Lowndes, a campaigner against prostitution and its 
accompanying sexual diseases, Sir David Radcliffe who had been knighted for his work on the 
Shipperies Exhibition of 1886 and several other pillars of the establishment, well acquainted with 
the Hall family. An unusual guest was the Chevalier Carl de Wechman Stoess who as Bavarian 
Consul to Liverpool had played a large role in reporting on the viability of the Suez Canal. Among 
other things, he had also married Varina Davis’s sister, Margaret Howell — they had met when 
Jefferson Davis, the ex-President of the Confederacy, brought his wife, Varina, and his family to 
Liverpool in the 1870s and following their marriage, moved into a house on Belvidere Road — a 
part of Toxteth as aristocratic as its visitors. The accompanying speeches, all made reference to the 
unending devotion felt for Florence by her parents, the sadness of her death at such a young age 
and the initiative shown in commemorating her name in such a positive manner. And the Florence 
Institute was duly opened on behalf of the young people of Toxteth. 
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If there was anyone still in doubt as to the necessity for innovative social advancements such as 
the Florence Institute, which was a belated response to the poverty extant throughout the city 
during the whole of the Victorian era, then they had to do no more than glance at any page in the 
local newspapers; there among lurid reports of the Jack the Ripper slayings and the complexities 
of the Florence Maybrick case was a constant and depressing litany of child poverty. 
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In the same month that the Florence Institute was opened, Sir Thomas 
Earle and Arthur Earle presided over the case of a Woolton woman whose 
children were accused of non-attendance at school. The woman defended 
her actions in keeping them off school by saying that all 8 of them had 
whooping cough, which was then and now a potential killer. The school 
attendance officer, who knew that the children were unwell, countered by 
demanding a doctor 8 certificate whereupon the mother said she “had not 
a shilling to obtain a certificate and if she did have such a sum would have 
spent it on buying some stuff to do their cough good.” In a sequel which 
- defied logic, the good officer then demanded that the presiding magistrates 
“inflict a fine.” 


_ In another case, one of the first subjects of the new “Prevention of Cruelty 
af ™ to and the Protection of Children Act” was prosecuted for allowing her 
“=< "S25" 7 children to roam the streets at night. In a scene reminiscent of “Her 
Benny” the woman stated that her husband was dead and the children were not “roaming the 
streets” at all but selling matches as the family were destitute. Fortunately, in this instance the 
magistrate applied some commonsense and after relating that her punishment could have been a 
fine of £25 for each child and 3 months in jail, the mother was freed with a warning. 


The handsome exterior of the Florence Institute belied the functionality applied to the interior 
where every room was given over to subjects designed to encourage the latent skills inherent in 
the boys. There were rooms devoted to woodwork, joinery, music and gymnastics and others for 
the more cerebral pursuits of reading, concerts or evangelic studies — all aspects of the youths were 
catered for and encouraged and later expanded as the situation 
demanded. Provided certain standards of behaviour were 
adhered to there were few rules, but in an age when religious 
denominations were far more divisive than the present day, one 
of the prime tenets of the Institute was that it was completely 
ecumenical, and manned by volunteers, everybody was welcome 
without exception. 


Placed upon the wall in the main hall was a fine, white marble, 
bas-relief of Florence with the wording beneath; 


“This building was erected in the year 1889 by Bernard Hall, 
West India Merchant and once Mayor of this city, in memory 
of his daughter Florence who died in Paris in the year 1887 
aged 22 in the hope that it might prove an acceptable place of 
recreation and instruction for the poor and working boys of this 
district of the city.” 


Florence Bernadine Hall plaque 
by F: J. Williamson. 
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There is reason to believe that Margaret herself designed the plaque although it was sculpted by 
Francis John Williamson (1833-1920). Williamson was born in Hampstead but lived in Esher, 
Surrey, for most of his life. He was a favourite of Queen Victoria and produced mainly classical 
memorial statues and busts, exhibiting no less than eighty works in the Royal Academy between 
1853 and 1897. He would have been well known to Margaret and it was highly probable that it 
was through her that Williamson received the commission to sculpt the “Florence” plaque. The 
plaque is dated “7890, Esher” which indicates that it was sculpted in Williamson’s studio in Esher 
and erected in the Florence Institute in 1890, one year after its opening. 


The Florence Institute was a resounding 
success from the very beginning and for over 
a century became a far more beloved and 
vibrant part of the community than anyone 
could have ever envisaged. The Institute 
became an Jnstitution, the heart of a deprived 
Toxteth and the finest legacy that Bernard 
Hall could have left to the city and to his 
daughter; Bernard Hall would never know 
just how much his love for Florence would 
translate into a permanent remembrance of 
4 both of them. Several generations of adults 
who had attended the Florence Institute in 
their youth would always speak fondly of 
the time they had spent there and for over 
a century untold numbers of boys benefited 
from Bernard Hall’s benevolence. 


The sprawl of terraced houses moving 
outward from the city centre during the mid- 
Victorian era had reached Northumberland 
Street and Park Street by 1855 and like 
a slow-moving stream continued to flow 
throughout the rest of the 19" century; the 
houses washed up against the gates of Princes 
1 Park and swirled down Park Road until the 
park and its mansions were besieged by a 
| sea of terraced houses; they flowed down to 
the river and filled every available nook and 
cranny until Toxteth of the fabled deer-park, 
ended up as a concrete jungle. 


A Sculpture in Esher 
by F: J. Williamson 
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By the latter years of the 20" century, Toxteth had changed dramatically, and the century-old, 
Victorian infrastructure of countless rows of terraced houses, as far as the eye could see, were 
crumbling, and deemed to be unsafe and archaic — and one by one the serried rows were demolished 
in a programme of regeneration which continues to this day. There have been and still are isolated 
pockets of resistance to the winds of change blowing through the streets of Liverpool 8 but no 
matter how fierce the resistance, they have all slowly succumbed to the juggernaut of officialdom, 
which was at one stage, pointed firmly in the direction of the Florence Institute. During the late 
1980s, there was a real danger that the Institute would become a victim of the bulldozers which 
was not helped by the fact that the building, closed down in 1988, had fallen into dereliction and 
was subject to vandalism. 


The Florence Institute had never become redundant but with dereliction all around and building 
works everywhere, a community which had knitted together long before the building existed, was 
falling apart and busy fighting for its own survival. It is a measure of how fondly the building 
was remembered, that the last generation of members of the Institute determined that all else 
may be lost, but the Florence Institute would remain and it is from those small beginnings 
that a groundswell of public opinion has 
determined the fate of the building. For over 
two decades a devoted number of Trustees, 
Friends and Supporters, has spearheaded a 
titanic struggle to retain the building, using 
every wile at their disposal to stand firm in 
the face of an obdurate officialdom. The 
fight has been long and hard, but in 2011, the 
Florence Institute will reopen after a multi- 
million refurbishment and can look forward 
with optimism to a further century at the heart 
of a new generation of Institute members. 


-| The Mayfair Hotel on the corner of Sparling 
§ Street and Park Lane in 1950 is just one 
example of the unique architecture throughout 
Toxteth and the city in general so carelessly 
discarded in the name of progress. The neo- 
Gothic lines of the building later known 
as the Excelsior and finally Keans Hotel 
were decorated with mythical figures, urns, 
dolphins, shells, ships and anchors. The 
} building was built in the mistaken idea that 
the railway was to be extended from Edge 
Hill to Park Lane and, anticipating the extra 
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trade, Cain's Brewery had commissioned the ornate hotel. In the event, the railway was built but 
for goods traffic only and the hotel became known as Cain's Folly. It was demolished in the 1980s 
and it may well have been a “folly” but it was a folly in the grand style. 


Bernard Hall never lived to see his lasting legacy to the youth of Liverpool and would never know 
of the affection that it would engender in several generations of young people. He would never 
know of its decline but would have been gratified that such was the esteem that Toxteth people 
held in their hearts for the building that they insisted that it was retained and refurbished when it 
seemed inevitable that it would fall beneath the wrecking ball. Bernard Hall died on May 21%, 
1890, in Villa Mariposa and was buried in Le Grand Jas cemetery there where his headstone can 
be seen today. 
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Mhe Gtusive Artist 
Margaret Bernadine Halt ( 1863-1910) 


“Glory is fleeting but obscurity is forever” 
-- Napoleon Bonaparte 


"Liberty Leading the People" by Eugene Delacroix, commemorating the 1830 Revolution. 
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Fantine - a study in sorrow 


somewhere in the harshness of her existence and the cruelty of her abandonment by 
her lover. She stares out accusingly at an unforgiving world and is clearly a woman 
at the end of her tether, teetering on the edge of a breakdown and clinging onto her baby’s 
crib as someone shipwrecked clings onto a piece of driftwood. An empty bottle symbolises 
that she is at the end of her resources and a fallen doll is a motif for her long-lost childhood. 


Wie Bernadine Hall’s Fantine is prematurely aged, with her once good looks lost 


The tragic story of Fantine and the fate of her baby, Cosette, can be found within the earlier chapters 
of Victor Hugo’s massive novel, Les Misérables, and although Fantine is left far behind as the 
book progresses through the dramatic set-pieces of the Battle of Waterloo, the 1830 Revolution 
and Jean Valjean’s escape through the Paris sewers, it is the destiny of Fantine which acts as a 
pervasive, subliminal presence at the heart of the novel. 


Beginning Hugo’s monumental novel is akin to setting out on an ocean voyage such is its 
panoramic width and its depth of characterisation but once the first page has been turned there is 
no turning back from a literary adventure without peer where the opening chapters are set in the 
post-Revolutionary Paris of 1789. If the sans-culottes of Rue Saint-Antoine believed everything 
that Robespierre, Danton, St Just, Marat, Camille Desmoulins and all the others, had told them of 
a Utopian Paris beyond the blood-letting of the September Massacres and the barbaric slayings 
of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, they were doomed to disappointment. Many of those who 
had enthusiastically took part in the excesses of the Revolution ended up as its victims while 
others were soon caught up in the whirlwind years of the Napoleonic era. And those who survived 
Napoleon’s search for his mythical La Gloire in the snows of Russia and the heat of Spain and 
Egypt were faced with a Revolution of a different kind; the Industrial Revolution in France was 
every bit as all-consuming as that of England. 


Throughout the Revolutionary and Napoleonic years and beyond, the medieval shambles of pre- 
Revolutionary Paris were still place and the warrens of tumble-down houses throughout the city 
would still be slowly crumbling until the latter years of the 1800s. Napoleon Bonaparte had, it’s 
true, ordered some building works but none of them were concerned with housing conditions 
and remain today as monuments to his military successes - when his nephew, Napoleon III, did 
concern himself with the slums of Paris, public reaction was typically perverse. Although it 
was partially the unsanitary and unhygienic housing conditions which had triggered the French 
Revolution in the first place, as capricious as ever, the French working classes claimed that the 
heart was being torn out of the city when Haussmann mercilessly drove a juggernaut through the 
decrepit houses and created the Grand Boulevards. Although it is not so pronounced or dramatic, 
there has always been a parallel sense of loss for the old houses of Liverpool, but it has never 
reached the scale of Parisian anguish or ever provoked barricades of paving stones - simply a 
haunting sense of nostalgia. 
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Fantine is a product of the post-Revolutionary era in Paris and Margaret Bernadine Hall has 
chosen to paint her at the very beginning of her inexorable spiral into degradation. But Fantine’s 
life wasn’t always like that and in the early pages of Les Misérables, Hugo is quite liberal in his 
depiction of her as a virginal beauty, as yet untouched by the uglier side of life, and more to the 
point, by the heartless despoiling of that beauty which brings her to her knees. 


“As to Fantine, she was joy itself. Her splendid teeth had evidently been endowed by God with one 
function - that of laughing. Her thick blond tresses, inclined to wave, and easily escaping from their 
confinement, obligated her to fasten them continually. Her rosy lips babbled with enchantment. 
The corners of her mouth, turned up voluptuously, seemed to encourage audacity; but her long, 
shadowy eyelashes were cast discreetly down towards the lower part of her face as if to check its 
festive tendencies. Her whole toilette was indescribably harmonious and enchanting. Fantine was 
beautiful, without being too conscious of it. She possessed two types of beauty - style and rhythm. 
(Les Misérables, Vol 1, Page 64) 


In a scenario as familiar today as it was then, 
Fantine and her three equally attractive friends 
| are friendly with four young men and spend time 
| together, in a group and eventually pair off as 
lovers. The three other girls, Dahlia, Zéphine and 
Favourite, regard the trysts as no more than light- 
hearted frolics and when the four youths abandon 
the girls to look for pastures new, they gaily 
laugh it off with a shrug of the shoulders. Not so 
Fantine, who has fallen deeply in love with her 
paramour, Félix Tholomyés, and in a cri de coeur 
which echoes down the ages and will continue 
to do so until the end of time, she finds herself 
pregnant and alone. From that time onwards, 
Fantine’s life was in an inexorable freefall and the 
difference between Hugo’s lilting description of 
her youthful charms and Margaret’s painting of a 
haunted and abandoned woman are quite startling 
in their contrasts. In a place and a time in which 
the timeless hypocrisy of women’s virtue must 
= | be sacrosanct while a man could be promiscuous 

@® | without penalty, Tholomyes was never seen again 
® | and Fantine eventually gave birth to the baby she 
| christened Euphrasie and lovingly nicknamed 
Cosette — in later years Cosette would be called 
Sketch of Fantine in custody. The Lark for her carefree nature. 
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Finding herself unable to work because she must care for her baby, 
almost on an impulse, Fantine leaves Cosette, who was about 
>) three years old at that time, in the care of Monsieur and Madame 
Thénardier at the Auberge du Bon Sergent de Waterloo, believing 
| them to be caring people and on the understanding that she will 
send them money when she finds work. Fantine is destined never 
to see Cosette again. 


} Fantine eventually finds work in a sweatshop and becomes a 
factory girl in an age before the expression had been coined. The 
charlatans taking care of Cosette demand more and more money 
for her keep and as she grows older treat her as a household 
m=) slave, demanding more and more work while feeding her on 
pe scraps. Fantine is on a treadmill where the more she earns, the 
more she has to give the Thénardiers, but even this precarious 
Sketch of Cosette existence comes to an end when her woman supervisor discovers 
that Cosette was born out of wedlock and in a singularly, self- 
righteous act of piety, dismisses her. From that time onwards, Fantine’s descent into an abyss of 
poverty is inescapable and in desperation she resorts to prostitution, a profession at which she is 
a spectacular failure. A broken woman, Fantine sells her teeth for 40 francs and her hair for even 
less and when she falls ill and lies on her death-bed, her last wish is to 
see Cosette. It is out of the question to describe the spread of Hugo’s 
vast novel on such a small canvas but Cosette’s rescue by Jean Valjean 
from the rapacious Thénardiers is as cheering as Fantine’s decline is 
distressing. 


Margaret Bernadine Hall's painting of the doomed Fantine and her baby 
is at first glance nothing more than a snapshot of Hugo’ monolithic | 
masterpiece but a further analysis reveals that Margaret's subject is 
fundamental to everything that comes after - in one single and singular | 
scene she has gone to the heart of what Les Misérables represents. = e* 
Without some knowledge of the background to Margaret’ painting it } 
would be of far less intrinsic worth, and is proof, if any is needed, that 
some background knowledge is indispensable in the appreciation of any 
given painting — when Margaret painted Fantine, the scene would have 
been instantly recognisable to a Parisian audience which knew the book 
intimately. 


Sketch of Cosette 
by Emile Bayard 
(1837 - 1891) 
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Victor Hugo's Paris 


Victor Hugo (1802-1885) had begun writing Les Misérables from 1840 onwards and his 
descriptions of the remnants of medieval Paris that he knew so well are an evocative record of the 
post-Revolutionary era. Hugo’s exile from 1851 to his return in 1870, not only defined the length 
of his departure but also marked the time when Paris razed to the ground its medieval landscape 
and transformed what remained into the new city instigated by Napoleon III and built by Baron 
Haussman. On his return, in terms of architecture, Paris had turned into the magnificent capital 
it remains today, but Hugo never faltered in his beliefs that social inequality remained a blight on 
the city. 


Les Misérables was published in 1862 and was an instant success among the 
French reading public and has remained so ever since. Fantine immediately 
struck a chord among the Paris readers of the novel and she has endured as 
» one of the most tragic characters in literature. The underlying condemnation 
of the social inequalities extant were not lost on the Paris authorities — 
the pathologically driven Javert’s implacable and obsessive devotion to 
. applying the law, a vindictive judiciary which condemned Jean Valjean to 
20 years hard labour for stealing a loaf, Gavroche’s penury which led him 
to living with the rats in the plaster elephant which stood in Place Bastille, 
* were all recognisable in a Paris society which turned its back on poverty. But 
== none were more heart-rending than the plight of Fantine who was automatically 
branded as beyond redemption when she had a child out of wedlock. Hugo’s point was that 
Fantine and those that she symbolised were never inherently “bad” as the law courts of the time 
would have us believe, but were products of their environment and the social indifference of an 
authoritarian State. He further underlines this point when Cosette is 
looked after by Valjean, and later placed in a convent, turns out to |e 
be an admirable, intelligent and caring young woman; the subliminal 
text reads that Fantine and most of the downtrodden poor would have 
turned out the same way, given half a chance. Man’s inhumanity to 
man was an unyielding sub-text in all of Hugo’s novels and despite | 
the claims of the most famous hunchback in history, Quasimodo, 
who is treated as sub-human by his tormentors, Fantine remains the 
most poignant of Hugo’s characters, simply because she is the most 
recognisable — the “shamed woman” is universally identifiable. 


The whole of France fell into mourning on the event of Victor Hugo’s 
death in 1885 and in Paris two million people attended his funeral Fe 
cortege. Statesman, Republican, novelist, artist and philanthropist, | 
Hugo had been a towering figure throughout most of the 19" century 

and when the funeral procession from L’Arc de Triomphe finally 7" Elephant of the Bastille. 
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reached the Pantheon, he took his place among the great men of France. There is little doubt 
that Margaret Bernadine Hall would have been present at this momentous occasion and it is no 
coincidence that her portrait of Fantine was completed the following year. 


Within the broad brush strokes of Hugo’ novel there is a great deal of detail painted with the 
finest of camel-hair brushes, forming a multi-layered kaleidoscope of characterisation; when 
Cosette has grown into a young woman, she promenades daily in the Luxembourg gardens with 
Valjean, sitting always beneath the statue of the Gladiator. Admired from afar by the admirable 
Marius, Cosette remains aloof and unapproachable, but Marius who has never spoken a word 
to her, implausibly becomes more possessive by the day. Hugo graphically illustrates the nature 
of jealousy when a gust of wind blows Cosette s skirt slightly and in a comic sketch, Marius is 
enraged that anyone should look at Cosette '’s stocking and ankle. 


The massive, plaster elephant stood in Place de Bastille for many years. Meant to be cast in 
bronze, it fell to pieces in the mid 1800s. 


A large part of the second volume of Les Misérables is taken up with the Battle of Waterloo and 
Napoleonic enthusiasts reckon that it is one of the finest accounts ever written. The famous scene 
where the battlefield is picked clean by looters actually happened and Hugo walked the field of 
Waterloo many times to absorb the atmosphere, incorporating the Thénardiers into the chapter 
as two of the looters. 


Drawing Rooms and Battlefields 


— 


Vues ve The oft-told tale of Victorian chair legs being covered by fringed 
g *¥} fabrics for the sake of some ill-perceived modesty is itself a 
fabrication but it does capture a flavour of the social mores of the 
era which is why it has persisted as folklore. The truth was that 
the nouveau-riche upper and middle classes displayed their wealth 
in the richness of their furnishings, and sinuous, curved table legs 
<8] were commonly displayed in drawing rooms as a visible sign 
=| of the owner’s prosperity. It’s true that there were homes where 
“4 table legs were covered in drapes but it was found in houses 
' where the furnishings were more functional than decorative and 
#s| there was a shame attached to their perceived poverty. There 
Mes] was another anecdote which illustrated the prudishness of the 
= = 4 Victorian era, involving orchids, which were at the time exotic 
"Autumn Sunbeams" by FM. Jones plants, found only in the drawing-rooms and conservatories of 


painted in 1882. Courtesy of the the elite. The story goes that it was frowned upon for women to 
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"The Conservatory" by FM. Jones painted in 1883. 
Courtesy of the Nova Scotia Archives and Records Management Art Collection: 1979-147.329 
Impressionist influences are unmistakable. 


come into contact with such overtly sexual specimens of the plant world, much less own one; 
the source of the tale probably referred to the pseudo-bulbs which were vaguely testicular in 
shape, hence the Botanical name “Orchis.” Whether there was any foundation of truth in the 
matter or the story was purely apocryphal is debatable but what is a fact is that as late as 1913 
members of the Suffragette Movement smashed up the orchid house in Kew Conservatory. 
Displaying their furniture was one thing, but when it came to their women, the men in the typical 
Victorian household maintained a possessive and magisterial attitude which at best translated as a 
benevolent authoritarianism and at worst a suffocating despotism. The expectations on Victorian 
women of every class were clearly defined and narrow, consisting of running a well-regimented 
household, child-bearing and rearing and attending to the needs of the man of the house. In 
the years before women obtained the vote, throughout the Victorian era, a man’s status in the 
household was unassailable simply because he was the breadwinner. 
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Following the Industrial Revolution, which began loosely around 1830, a middle and upper class 
elite emerged in which the arts were an important part of their lives. Latin was de rigeur in some 
schools while Classical Greek studies were an essential part of the curriculum in others. In the 
world of the printed word, Charles Dickens, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Rudyard Kipling, Oscar Wilde, H.G.Wells, Elizabeth Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Joseph Conrad, 
Alfred Lord Tennyson and so many others, provided a wealth of drama, adventure and romance, 
unequalled before or since and collectively making up a Golden Age of English literature. For 
those who wished to extend their reading experience, their counterparts across the Channel were 
Zola, Hugo, Maupassant, Flaubert, Dumas, Stendhal and all the other French writers who rivalled 
the English authors in both quality and quantity. 


And, for the first time, art galleries and museums began to arise across England and throughout 
Europe which would, in a tortuously slow process, eventually acknowledge the fact that the lower 
classes were not so low that they were unable to appreciate the fine arts. The British Museum 
had opened in 1759, the Louvre in 1793 and the National Gallery in 1824 but in the early years 
they were accessible to only the upper and middle-classes and were often all-ticket and to be 
booked in advance. European travel was confined to the upper and middle classes and prior to 
the latter part of the Victorian era, aesthetics and art were the sole province of an aristocratic 
minority disinclined to bother sharing their intellectual riches. Frith, Constable, Ford Madox- 
Brown, Turner, Landseer, Lawrence Alma-Tadema would all have been familiar to the Victorian 
art-lover while David, Corot, Delacroix, Gericault and so on ad infinitum were known to those 
who travelled across to Paris to shop or as tourists. 


eae 
"The Outcast" by Richard Redgrave = 


ont 
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Looking back from the liberal high-ground which we have ascended in the intervening years, 
Richard Redgrave’ painting of The Outcast appears laughably anachronistic and it would take a 
hard-hearted soul to enjoy a print of such a subject hanging from todays drawing-room wall — and 
yet as clichéd as it first appears, there is an element of truth hidden somewhere within that sombre 
frame. The puritanical father banishing his daughter and her baby into the cold winter s night 
is more Old Testament than mid-Victorian yet such things did happen within that often heartless 
society, although not usually in such a dramatic fashion, and it is a fact that it was not unusual 
for Victorian fathers to adopt an unforgiving, patriarchal role. In The Outcast, at first glance, it 
appears that the girl’s father is evicting her from the family home but it is far more likely that she 
has been sent away during her pregnancy and he is refusing her back — “fallen women” were often 
sent away to distant relatives or a retreat where they could have their babies without the neighbours 
knowing. The Outcast is a stylised and exaggerated version of Victorian attitudes to illegitimacy 
and sexuality but there is no doubt that even in the most liberal of Victorian households the poor 
girl would have been in no doubt that her behaviour was seen to be shameful and a disgrace to the 
family. The hypocrisy of illegitimacy was little different in France as Fantine would have testified. 


Richard Regrave, RA first exhibited The Outcast in the Royal Academy of the Arts, London, in 
1851, as his diploma painting. 


Sir Andrew Barclay Walker was ahead of his time in his belief that art was not just for a privileged 
few and he was the main benefactor of The Walker Art Gallery which opened its doors to the 
public in 1877. One of the first paintings acquired by the gallery was the totemic And When Did 
You Last See Your Father? by W.F.Yeames, purchased for the princely sum of £750, followed 
closely by many of the Pre-Raphaelite artists (Sir John Everett Millais was a personal friend of 
Sir Andrew Barclay Walker). Judicious purchases and donations over the years have since made 
the Walker one of the finest art collections in the country. Margaret Bernadine Hall was fourteen 
years of age when the Walker opened to the public and she would almost certainly have visited the 
gallery and perhaps been inspired by what she saw. 


"Quatre Bras, the 28th Regiment" by Lady Butler. National Gallery, Melbourne, Australia. 
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Whether Margaret went to the Walker or not, as a visitor it would have been quite acceptable for 
her to look at the paintings with the caveat that undraped nude figures were to be passed by quickly 
with eyes averted. But when it came to making paintings of her own she was certainly among a 
minority in which the female gender was at the very least discouraged and at worst forbidden to 
express their talents in such a way. Margaret was lucky in that she was born in late Victorian times 
when attitudes had relaxed somewhat and artists such as Elizabeth Thompson (Lady Butler 1846- 
1933) were grudgingly accepted into a male-dominated cabal. Roll Call was met with universal 
acclaim when it was exhibited at the 1874 Summer Exhibition in London and was followed by 
a sequence of battle paintings throughout the remainder of her life. Apart from her undoubted 
talent, Lady Butler’s paintings consisted of Imperial battle scenes, sometimes poignant and often 
gung-ho, which appealed to a jingoistic Victorian public and eased her way to being accepted into 
the male dominated world of Victorian art. 


Watercolour of the Petit Palais 
in 1922 by Maurice Utrillo. 


The early years of the Victorian era were not quite so liberal and in the patriarchal household 
previously described, for a woman to aspire to anything beyond housekeeper and homemaker was 
treated with deep suspicion. Prudishness and jealousy were at the heart of the problem and while 
many a man might have looked on with mild amusement at his spouse painting flowers or dresses, 
the average Victorian male would have become apoplectic at the thought of her gazing upon naked 
male models. Victorian women may well have been placed upon figurative pedestals and treasured 
for their chaste and delicate ways but they were nevertheless repressed to an inordinate degree and 
it can only be a matter of conjecture as to just how many embryonic talents were strangled at birth 
within the stuffy drawing rooms of Victorian England. In Anné Bronte’s 1848 novel, “The Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall,’ Helen Huntingdon’s rebellion against her domineering husband is triggered 
by his instructions to the servants to burn her easel, canvas and painting equipment. The novel 
scandalised Victorian society at the time but there would undoubtedly have been many a woman 
who read it with vicarious satisfaction. 
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Suzanne Valadon (1865-1938) was never subject to the 
restrictions and inhibitions which pervaded the drawing-rooms 
of both England and France in that era — she rarely came into 
contact with that bourgeois world but would have scandalised 
most soi-disant “respectable French households.”’ Suzanne 
was the illegitimate daughter of a laundress and began her 
working life at the age of 15 as a circus acrobat before a bad 
fall from the trapeze ended her career. From the age of 16 she 
began working as an artists model and posed for Henri de 
Toulouse Lautrec, Pierre-Auguste Renoir, Pierre-Cécile Puvis 
de Chavannes and Edgar Degas among others. They were 
all taken with her striking beauty and she not only appears 
in their pictures many times in various guises but they were 
all inspired to paint portraits of Suzanne herself: Suzanne 
was the original Bohemian, feeding her cats caviar, wearing 
corsages of vegetables and keeping a goat in her studio and 
followed the precepts of “free-love” long before it ever reached 
Haight-Ashbury. Her amoral ways extended from the artists 
that she posed for to friends she met in the bars in Montmartre 
where she was at home more than anywhere else and inevitably 
she fell pregnant, giving birth to her son Maurice; she would 
never disclose the name of the father and over the years many 
suitable prospects have been mooted but the fact remains that A Portrait of Suzanne Valadon by 
Maurice was initially named Maurice Valadon until he later Pierre-Auguste Renoir 
adopted the name Utrillo, after a family friend. 


Maurice Utrillo (1883-1955) became known as the “artist of Montmartre” for his many paintings 
of the streets of the Butte which remain an invaluable cache of snapshots of Montmartre during the 
Belle Epoque and after. Utrillo was a hopeless alcoholic and dashed off many of his best works to 
exchange in the bars of Montmartre for his next drink until he later reformed to some extent and 
began to paint other Parisian scenes. Suzanne loved Maurice dearly but she was never the doting 
mother and it is said that her custom of leaving Maurice with his grandmother when he was an infant 
was the cause of his alcoholism — his grandmother habitually gave him wine to lull him off to sleep. 
Suzanne Valadon later became an accomplished artist in her own right and is commemorated by 
the “Place Suzanne Valadon” at the foot of the funicular on the south side of the Butte. Maurice 
is buried on the opposite side of the hill in the cimétiere St Vincent. 
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She's Leaving Home 


Following the débacle of Sedan, the fall of the 2°‘ Empire and the excesses of the Commune, for 
a short period in its history at the latter part of the 19" century, Paris entered into a golden age, 
fondly remembered as La Belle Epoque, when the city grew tired of celebrating Napoleon I’s 
victories and lamenting Napoleon III’s defeats and celebrated instead, life, love and the arts. The 
mellow light that pervaded the city, its incomparable architecture and the respect for art in general 
had always drawn artists to Paris but the joie-de-vivre of La Belle Epoque accompanied by the 
presence of the Impressionists who flocked to the city, invested Paris with an irresistible allure for 
anyone even slightly interested in the fine arts. 


La Belle Epoque is all too often recalled by the dancing of La Goulue, the indiscretions of Madame 
Bovary, the seductions of Nana, the archetypal boulevardier, Bel-Ami, the Moulin Rouge, Le Chat 
Noir and all the other symbols of that tumultuous era but everything was not always as it seemed. 
The artists in Paris were irresistibly drawn to the cafés where they invariably argued into the 
night about colours and palettes and in particular their muses, and the Impressionists were often 
themselves “painted” in lurid colours as drunken and dissipated wastrels. Although there were 
the exceptions, it was a fact that most of the artists and sculptors working in the city were from 
respectable middle-class backgrounds and they were devoted to their art to the exclusion of all 
else — the perceived debauchee, Toulouse-Lautrec, was the scion of an aristocratic family which 
dated back over 1,000 years. Claude Monet, Edouard Manet, Alfred Sisley, Camille Pissarro and 
Paul Cézanne could never be described as dissolute and even Van Gogh was more to be pitied 
than scandalised. The truth lay in the choice of the artist’s models and their associates who 
were often disreputable and their louche behaviour was attributed to the artists themselves — but 
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what respectable woman would choose to pose naked 
in some freezing cold atelier even if her husband 
would allow it. In reality, outside of the flesh-pots of 
Pigalle, Paris society was every bit as restrictive as 
that of London and wives were as jealously guarded 
4 as their counterparts in England. Nevertheless, the 
| reputation of Paris as a den of iniquity persisted, as 
a Scottish clergyman’s daughter who had arrived in 
Paris in 1901 put it succinctly “Jn the first years of the 
twentieth century, to say that a lass perhaps not out of 
her teens had gone prancing off to Paris to study art 
was to say that she had gone irretrievably to hell.” 
| She later went on to become a successful sculptor. 


"The Female Life-Class" 


hy Alice Bavber Stephens Women artists who made their way to Paris in the 


latter years of the 19" century were still very much in 
a minority and most of them were also from solid middle-class backgrounds, intent on studying at 
the plethora of art academies which abounded in the city. If any of them expected less constraints 
than were to be found in their mother countries then they were to be disappointed and although 
they enjoyed the Impressionist practice of painting en plein air women artists found that they 
had limited access to many cafés and boulevards and models were required to be solely family 
members. For this reason, women artists tended to cluster together at academies which catered 
for women only. 


Place Clichy in 1871 
- after the Commune 
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It would not then be difficult to imagine the sense of excitement that Margaret Bernadine Hall 
felt when she came to Paris in 1882, at the tender age of 19, to enrol at the highly respected art 
academy of Monsieur Feyen-Perrin and Monsieur Eduouard Krug where she would study for the 
next 5 years. The previous year Margaret had been living at 14 Bulstrode Street in London, near 
to the British Museum, in company with her father Bernard, her mother, also Margaret, Percy 
aged 19, and Florence who was then aged 16 and soon to follow her sister to Paris. Both sisters 
were officially designated as “scholars” which would today be written as “art students.” Margaret 
had been educated at home so that living in London in anticipation of heading to the “City of 
Light” must have been an exhilarating experience. 


The Bouquinistes 
by Tavik Frantisek Simon 


There was an already well-established American colony of artists in the city — Mary Cassatt 
(1844-1926) had spent more time in France than she had in America. A friend of Edgar Degas 
and a colleague of Pissarro, Cassatt had moved to Paris in 1866 and become a highly respected 
member of the Impressionist circle. Alice Barber Stephens was attending the Academie Julian, on 
the Right Bank, described as “the most crowded and popular in Paris” and would later illustrate 
books for Longfellow, George Eliot, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Harper’s Weekly and Scribner’s 
Monthly. Louisa May Alcott decided to invest some of her earnings from her wildly popular 
novels into sending one of her sisters to art school in Paris where she began her studies in 1876. 
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The Forgotten Artists 


There was also a tiny colony of women Canadian artists attending art academies in Paris — 
sometimes called the Forgotten Artists, Margaret Campbell MacPherson and Frances Jones 
Bannerman were foremost among them and although they are far from the mainstream in European 
art circles, the two artists are today held in high regard in Nova Scotia and across Canada. Regular 
retrospective exhibitions of the work of the two artists are both proof of their talent and their 
Impressionist influences but have no answer for their present anonymity. In their heyday, both 
artists were well-known across Europe and why they have faded into obscurity remains a mystery 
yet to be explained. 


Margaret Campbell MacPherson (1860-1931) 


Was born in St John’s, Newfoundland, where a perceptive 
art teacher recognised her talent and advised her to advance 
»| her studies where formal art training was available. Margaret 
| travelled to Edinburgh, Scotland, and then onto Neuchatel in 
Germany, exhibiting for the first time in London in 1884. She 
returned to Edinburgh where she opened a portrait and landscape 
studio and in 1891, Margaret was elected to the Society of 
Scottish Artists. In the same year, Margaret continued her 
studies in Paris at the studios of Pascal Dagnan Bouveret and 
Gustave Courtois and during the summer months she painted 
in Brittany. Margaret continued her career by exhibiting in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow and in 1899, in partnership with 
Josephine Hoxie Bartlett, she exhibited over 70 paintings in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia and her home town of St John’s. 


Enfants Jouant Au Bord D’une Rivere 
by Margaret Campbell MacPherson (1860- 
1931) Courtesy of Nova Scotia Archives At the turn of the century, the two artists returned to Paris 
and Margaret’s career advanced still further with paintings 
accepted at the Royal Scottish Academy, Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Society of Scottish 
Artists, Societé Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Royal Academy, London, and the Societé des Artistes 
Francais. In the Canadian section of the 1900 Exposition Universelle she was the only North 
American woman to be honoured with a medal and she went on to exhibit in places as far apart as 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Reims, Nantes and St John’s where her paintings were shown regularly from 
1884 until 1972. 


Margaret Campbell MacPherson died in 1931 at Versailles. 
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Frances Jones Bannerman (1855-1944) 


Was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, the daughter of the then Lieutenant- 
Governor, A.G.Jones. In conjunction with Margaret Campbell 
MacPherson, Frances found it expedient to move to Europe to further her 
studies and circa 1882 she chose the studios of Auguste Feyen-Perrin and 
Edouard Krug where she met Margaret Bernadine Hall. The two artists 
became great friends and in common with many student artists lodged F 
together for mutual support and to save money — their lodgings were at F 
29 Boulevard des Batignolles, an area which still retains its “villagey” 
ambiance today in the face of encroaching modern architecture. The 
numbers of art academies in Paris were numerous but the Feyen-Perrin 
and Krug studios were listed among the studios Champs-Elysees, : 
Julian, Merson and Colarossi as those ateliers most suited to American E= . Saat SS, ee 
students. The studios were located at no 11 Boulevard de Clichy which |{,, Peemére Matson Da Monde 
was just a short walk away from Batignolles and the fees were 600 | surSesImporiations Orienlales 
francs per annum. The Boston Art Students published a manual in 1887 
for prospective art students in Paris which advised among other things that Americans should not 
flock together in their social lives but attempt to integrate into French society and above all to 
learn the language. 


| In 1889, in one of his life-long deluge of letters to his brother Theo, 
wy) Vincent Van Gogh mentions how much he liked Maupassant '’s Bel-Ami, 
| his admiration for the paintings of Delacroix, Monet and Rex Whistler 
| and reminisces of the time he spent with Auguste Feyen-Perrin with 
affection. The letter was written in Arles when Vincent was 36 years 
of age — it is clear and concise and full of insight with no hint that five 
months previously the infamous occasion had occurred when the driven 
Dutchman had severed his own ear. The opening lines make it clear 
that Vincent is resigned to staying at Saint Remy where he would take 
| his own life the following year. 


Frances Jones was greatly influenced by the Impressionists and 

incorporated aspects of the style into her own work — Le Jardin d’Hiver 

the dini exhibited at the 1883 Salon was the first Canadian work ever shown 
e dining room at Beaumont : 

Rise, Greta Marlow. Courtesy there. In common with Margaret Campbell MacPherson, Frances also 
NSARM. Frances M. Jones 80ld works to illustrated magazines in London and she later maintained 
Collection 1996-156 no 30. her own studio at Pont-Aven. In 1882 she was elected an Associate of 

the Royal Canadian Academy and exhibited her paintings at the Royal 
Canadian Academy, the Paris Salon, the Royal Society of British Artists, the Royal Academy and 
for some years, she had paintings on show in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool — it is probable 


Frances Jones Bannerman in 
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that her friendship with Margaret Bernadine Hall had some influence in this. In 1885, she 
exhibited The New Dress priced at £20 and the School Boy at £8 — both paintings were under her 
maiden name but in 1888, when she exhibited The Goatherd priced at £75, 1890, Marlow Regatta 
Course at £150 and 1891 Grandmother ’s Treasures at £75, she went under the name Mrs Frances 
Bannerman. 


Frances married an English painter, Hamlet Bannerman (1851-1895) in Halifax in 1886 and 
following their return to England they settled in Great Marlow. Her husband died a mere nine 
years after their wedding and Frances survived him by nearly 50 years. In 1895, crippled by 
rheumatoid arthritis and other illnesses her painting days came to an end and Frances turned to 
poetry, publishing her work in a book called Milestones in 1899. In 1901, she moved to Italy, 
returning to England in 1940, on the outbreak of World War I — she died in Torquay in 1944. 


Margaret Bernadine Hall (1863-1910) 


In many ways, Margaret Bernadine Hall can be regarded as “forgotten” as Frances 
Jones Bannerman and Margaret Campbell MacPherson and in the same way as a 
new appreciation of the work of the two Canadian artists has arisen, so there has 
also grown a curiosity about the Liverpool artist. The quality of the paintings of 
all three artists is unquestionable which is the main reason for their reappraisal but 
Margaret Bernadine Hall’s new-found fame differs from the other artists in that it 
is coincidental with the popularity of the stage version of Les Misérables and not 
least the film versions. The name, Fantine, so well known among the readers of Hugo’s 
magnificent tome, is now a heroine of stage and screen and patrons of the Walker Art Gallery who 
once may have passed the painting Fantine without a second glance are instantly drawn by the 
title of the painting and mesmerised by its stark incarnation of the doomed French girl. 


Paris and The Belle Epoque 


There is a despairing sense of frustration concerning Margaret’s years in Paris when she was young 
and footloose and fancy-free in the gayest city in the world — it is as if Hemingway had omitted 
to write A Moveable Feast or Gertrude Stein hadn’t bothered to sketch the Lost Generation - and 
it is difficult not to feel some degree of vexation that chronicling her adventures during this time 
would have taken a few minutes at the end of each day. Still, what we do have is an enduring 
picture of the Paris that Margaret knew, when the cafés, and boulevards and music-halls and 
dance-halls were thronged with hordes of artists, sculptors and writers, both famous and soon-to- 
be-famous. It was a time when Lautrec prowled the night-clubs, Suzanne Valadon was fruitlessly 
attempting to keep her son, Utrillo, from drinking himself to an early grave, Antoine Bourdelle 
was producing his Brobdinagian sculptures and Camille Claudel spurned by her erstwhile lover, 
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Rodin, was slowly retreating into madness. She must have known them or at least known of 
them — it is almost inconceivable that she did not. And if by some chance Margaret did not know 
the more louche hang-outs of the artists, she would at least have known Manet, who lived in 
the same Batignolles and may well have had a passing acquaintance with Emile Zola, Frédéric 
Bazille, Claude Monet and Auguste Renoir, painted by Henri Fantin-Latour (1836-1904) in his 
famous Un atelier aux Batignolles. And even if by some strange mischance, she knew none of 
these people, Margaret must have walked in the Tuileries and visited the Louvre and strolled in 
the Luxembourg on a Sunday morning — and if she had read Les Misérables right through, she 
may well have stopped at the statue of the Gladiator and mused upon the place where Marius met 
Cosette for the first time. 


The Epicerie by Tavik Frantisek Simon. 
Courtesy of Catherine Bentinck, Catalogue Raisonnée Database. 


While all we can do is use our imaginations to envisage Margaret’s life in a Bohemian Paris of 
pissoirs et peintres, what is known is that by 1885, her art classes had given her enough confidence 
to exhibit her paintings in the Paris Salon where Les Abandonées was shown for the first time. 
The following year, 1886, she exhibited again, the same year that she painted Fantine, which 
painting received an honourable mention from the Société des Femmes Peintres. In the following 
years, her paintings were shown as far afield as Vienna, Chicago, London and Manchester and in 
all probability included Les Abandonées (The Abandoned) and Le Pauvre Pere (The Poor Father) 
as well as Fantine. 
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The trio of paintings, Fantine, Les Abandonées 
and Le Pauvre Pere were notable for being studies 
in social realism which appeared to be Margaret’s 
speciality and it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that her choice of subject may well 
| have been an inherited empathy from her father 
for the downtrodden and _ disenfranchised. 
} Although Margaret and her family were upper- 
class and wealthy, there was no avoiding the 
| poverty which stalked the cities of London and 
Paris and her memories of Liverpool would have 
| also been shot-through with images of bare-footed 
children and overcrowded court dwellings which 
} were endemic throughout the city all through the 
Victorian era. The enormous disparity between 
™) rich and poor in all three cities has been recorded 
_ | by many authors and travellers. 


The Bouquinistes and Notre Dame by Tavik Frantisek 
Simon. Courtesy of Catherine Bentinck, Catalogue 
Raisonnée Database 


1 Unhappy Endings 


The year 1887 was of particular significance in the 
life of Margaret Bernadine Hall, when on the cusp 
of a promising career as an acclaimed artist and just 
having completed her course at the Feyen-Perrin and 
Krug art academy, she was struck by a hammer blow 
which reverberated throughout the whole family. Her 
younger sister, Florence, had later followed Margaret 
Paris in winter - Eugene Laloue to Paris, following in her footsteps as an art student 
— there is no record of where she stayed but there is 
no doubt that the sisters would have been in close contact — and Margaret was only 24 years old 
herself when Florence died suddenly at the tender age of 22 years old. There is a suggestion that 
Florence died of cholera which, if it is correct, speaks volumes about the Parisian municipality 
and infrastructure in the latter part of the 19™ century. 


There’s no telling how far Florence’s talents would have taken her but that was of little account to 
her family who came together for her funeral at All Saints Church. 
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Whether, Margaret’s later decisions were influenced by the death of Florence is not known, but 
in the following two years 1888 and 1889 she travelled to Singapore, Japan, China, Australia and 
North America and from 1890 to 1894 she travelled to Algiers, Egypt and Italy — taking time to 
study in Rome for 6 months. 


Following her 6 years of world travel, Margaret returned to Paris in 1894 where she made her 
home until 1907. Once again, her long stay in Paris is accompanied by an infuriating lack of 
information as to her whereabouts and in all that time she left a complete blank as to her friends, 
her work, her thoughts and her life. 


She returned to England in 1907 and had just three years of her life left to live. 


There is a great deal of truth in the old adage that “We are known by the friends we keep” and the 
very fact that Margaret Bernadine Hall’s friends and acquaintances were almost all exclusively 
artists tells us a great deal about her. What is even more significant is that the circles that she 
moved in were also in the higher stratas of society and her artist friends were extremely talented 
individuals whose homes and studios may have been Bohemian in spirit but were, in terms of 
quality, beyond the purse of all but the very wealthy — Shere, Chelsea, London and Paris have 
never come cheap in any era. Heathland Lodge certainly fell into that category and had everything 
that would have attracted Margaret. 


The House on the Heath 


Tucked away in a corner of the then rustic Hampstead Heath, the house 
and gardens called Heathland Lodge was the home of George Calderon 
(1868-1915) and his wife Katherine. A remarkable man, by any standards, 
Calderon was as affable as he was generous and along with Katherine, he 
maintained an open house in the style of the great salons littéraires in 
Paris, which became a magnet for musicians, writers, actors and artists. 
The house was filled with laughter and debate at all hours of day and 
night, plays were performed in a tiny theatre and games of tennis and 
croquet were played on the lawns, but on rare occasions Heathlands was 
also a place of peace and solitude when Calderon’s greatest pleasure was 
to stroll in the gardens. 


George Calderon 


George Calderon was educated at Oxford and after studying law in 1894, he continued his studies 
in St. Petersburg from 1895 to 1897. On his return to London, he worked in the library at the 
British Museum from 1900 to 1903. He was a frequent visitor to the cities of Europe and visited 
Paris many times where it is well within the bounds of possibility that he met Margaret Bernadine 
Hall at some stage, as part of the expat. art set. 
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From 1900 onwards, Calderon became a prolific writer and playwright with many of his plays 
performed around the country. Always searching for new experiences and new places, wherever 
he found himself, Calderon always reminisced about the tranquillity of Heathlands. Irrepressible, 
indomitable, scholar, artist, adventurer, traveller, George Calderon was all of these and more and 
thought nothing of taking himself off to exotic lands - travelling to New Zealand, Polynesia and 
Tahiti in 1906 he returned with enough material for a book and the news that Katherine had died. 
With the outbreak of the First World War, Heathfields was again thrown open to visitors - this time 
to Belgian refugees who he taught to play billiards. But it wasn’t long before Calderon himself 
went to war, volunteering in August 1914, almost before Britain had declared war. At the age of 
46, he was at first turned down but he circumvented the rules by being accepted as an interpreter 
and by September, 1914, he was on Salisbury Plain training with the Blues cavalry regiment. In 
October, 1914, the regiment travelled overseas to Flanders. 


The Charge of the 2nd Infantry Brigade at Krithia by Charles Wheeler. 
George Calderon is in foreground. 


George Calderon kept a war diary from the time that he landed in France and not only are his 
words a vivid account of his experiences in the trenches but they also say a great deal about the 
man himself. His legendary sang-froid leaps out of every page and while he avoids flippancy, 
Calderon writes of the hardships and horrors of trench warfare with a rare sense of humour. 
He made light of his wounds at the First Battle of Ypres - “J was wounded at 3.30, a stroke of 
luck, since the battle closes daily at 5 for tea”’- returning to a hospital in Regents Park where he 
spent his days knitting - a skill that Katherine had taught him. Although he may well have been 
excused if he chose to remain in Heathlands, Calderon was back in France in early 1915 where 
he continued to write his diary in the same laconic manner, cheerily reporting “bullets whizzing 
past and shells bursting yards away” as if he was a bystander and invulnerable to it all. But if 
Calderon had led a charmed life in France, then the odds against him increased dramatically when 
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he was ordered to join the ill-fated and suicidal Gallipoli Campaign in May, 1915. Still writing 
his diary, as informative and chatty as ever, the lines came to an abrupt end on the 4" June, 1915, 
when George Calderon was listed as “missing, presumed killed”- his body was never found. 


Five years before Calderon had gone to war, Margaret Bernadine Hall had died on the 2" of 
January, 1910, at Heathlands. Whether Margaret was staying at the house, or she was just visiting 
is not known but it would have been quite in keeping for Calderon to have invited Margaret to 
recuperate there if she was unwell. What is certain, is that Margaret was undoubtedly a part of 
Calderon’s intimate circle of friends and had in all probability been so for many years. 


It is interesting to note that several of George Calderon’s plays had been on the theme of the 
plight of the working classes which is something that Margaret would have found appealing but 
there was something else which Calderon took an interest in which was unbelievably contrary 
to his whole background — he was a part of the Committee which opposed female suffrage. In 
1908/1909, Heathland Lodge was the temporary headquarters of the Male Anti-Suffrage League 
whose members believed that “The extension of the franchise to women would be contrary to 
the best interests of the country and the Empire.” The list of members was over 9,000 strong 
and included 21 M.Ps, several Peers and men of letters, including Rudyard Kipling and Henry 
Newbolt. It was a strange postscript to the days when Margaret was an independent traveller to 
countries where women who travelled alone were treated with suspicion and abuse in some cases. 
It was also indicative of the fact that although the Victorian age had passed into history, Victorian 
attitudes to women were still firmly entrenched in the male psyche. 


) Philip Hermogenes Calderon (1833-1898) 


It wasn’t too difficult to discern the origins of George Calderon’s 
artistic leanings and as always, in any matters remotely associated with 
Margaret Bernadine Hall there were distinct artistic connotations; in 
this instance, it was George Calderon’s father, the distinguished painter 
Philip Hermogenes Calderon. P.H.Calderon was born in Poitiers in 
1833 and studied at the Picot Academy in Paris where his early promise 
blossomed so much that he exhibited in the Royal Academy as early as 
1858 with a picture entititled The Jailer 's Daughter returning in 1861 
with a picture entitled The Return from Moscow. It was, however, his 
picture entitled Broken Vows painted in 1857, which had paved the 
way for his early successes, appealing to a Victorian audience which 
revelled in the sensibilities of scorned lovers. In 1867, he became 
a Member of the Royal Academy and his career continued with a 
triumphant exhibition of a large number of his canvases shown at the 


The Captain of the Eleven 
by Philip Hermogenes Calderon. 
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Paris International Exhibition of 1878, where he was honoured with a First Class Medal and 
created a Knight of the Legion of Honour. In London, Calderon was the leader of a small group 
of artists known as the St John’s Wood clique, specialising in narrative paintings. P.H.Calderon 
enjoyed an uninterrupted success with his archetypal Victorian paintings which culminated in 
1887 with his appointment as Keeper of the Royal Academy, a post he held until his death. 


The picture on the previous page entitled The Captain of the Eleven (1889) is typical of Victorian 
paintings portraying domestic scenes. On the surface, the picture is a simple portrait of a 12 year 
old boy learning to play cricket but the sub-text is more subtle and the manner in which the boy 
is holding the bat indicates that he is being coached to “always keep a straight bat’ with all the 
underlying connotations. The picture was chosen for a Pears Soap poster and is still popular today. 


There is an example of Philip Hermogenes Calderon’s work in Sudley Art Galley, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool — entitled Her Eyes Are With Her and signed as always PHC. 


Her Eyes are with Her 
by Philip Hermogenes Calderon. 


In her obituary by The Times, on March 21", 1910, Margarets estate had been valued at £22,130. 
She had left in her will £100 to the Florence Institute but strangely, there was no mention of her 
paintings. 
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The Missing Paintings 


There’s no escaping the fact that there are vast deserts of knowledge in the life of Margaret 
Bernadine Hall and never more so when she lived in Paris but despite the absence of proof there 
is no doubt that she appeared to make friends easily. More than that, her friends were steadfastly 
loyal and either shared her own love of painting or were artists in their own right — in fact, it is 
difficult to discover any aspect of Margaret’s life which does not include art or any friends who 
were not artistic in some way or other. 


Cheyne Walk has always been a haunt of the rich and famous. 


Apart from her association with Frances Jones Bannerman, she was also very close to Henrietta 
Louise Greenfield, who as well as being a friend, was an admirer and enthusiastic collector of 
Margaret’s paintings, eventually gathering around her a substantial number of her works. Fifteen 
years after the death of Margaret, Miss Greenfield arranged for the loan of a studio from her 
artist friend, Miss St. John Partridge, and in 1925, in the heart of the London artist’s quarter in 
Great Cheyne Row, Chelsea, she held a retrospective of Margaret Bernadine Hall’s work. The 
exhibition was solely for the friends of the artist in order to commemorate her life and work. 
Louise Greenfield was anxious to include Fantine from the Walker Art Gallery and a great deal of 
communication passed back and forth in which the Walker agreed on principle to the loan but by 
the time the formalities of indemnifying the painting and sorting out transport had been arranged, 
the date for the exhibition had passed and Fantine remained in the Walker Art Gallery. 
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Louise Greenfield died on the 19" April, 1935 at Croxley Green, Rickmansworth, and in her will, 
she appointed another artist friend, Miss Susan Zileri of 18 Cheyne Court as executrix. The residue 
of her will was given to her niece, Honora Louise Wanliss (née Greenfield) — however, there 
was an instruction “Zo give certain articles set forth in a list deposited with them to the several 
persons named therein” and it is at this pivotal point that the collection of Margaret Bernadine 
Hall paintings, so painstakingly and lovingly gathered together over many years, disappeared into 
a black hole in which all information on their whereabouts has been swallowed up, never to be 
seen again. The question is; did Honora Louise Wanliss inherit all the paintings or were they as 
suggested in the cryptic paragraph in the will, scattered across a broad spectrum of the friends of 
the deceased? 


When Susan Zileri died in her turn, her will appointed her artist friend and god-daughter, Mrs 
Leonora Ison as executrix and the residue to was left to her in 1965. In 1996/1997, both Leonora 
Ison and her husband came to the end of their lives but before he died, Mr Ison stated that Mrs Ison 
had been a close friend of Susan Zileri and he was adamant that Mrs Ison had never inherited any 
of Margaret Bernadine Hall’s paintings. And it is there, in a labyrinth of misinformation, that the 
trail goes cold and any further investigations must of necessity revert back to Louise Geenfield’s 
will. There is no doubting that her precious collection of paintings recalled precious memories 
of her great friend, Margaret Bernadine Hall, but that being the case, it begs the question as to 
why was she so careless as to their future. If, as seems probable, the collection was scattered then 
there is always a chance that someday one or more of the lost paintings may turn up. Perhaps one 
or two have been sold on or are gathering dust in an attic or in the hands of a collector but hope 
springs eternal and perhaps one day Margaret Bernadine Hall’s life work will re-emerge to be 
appreciated anew. 


In a plotline which would have done justice to Agatha Christie, there is, however, another twist in 
the tale; in 1910, the National Gallery was offered one of two paintings by Margaret Bernadine 
Hall, Fantine and Les Abandonées and declined both of them. Although the National Gallery 
are offered many paintings each year, it seems an astonishing decision to have rejected both 
works especially since they were offered by such a distinguished figure as Margaret’s brother, Sir 
Douglas Bernard Hall, and if they were offered by Sir Douglas Bernard Hall why do the records 
state that they were returned to a “Miss Greenfield.” 


| Fortunately for posterity, the Walker Art Gallery 
showed a little more acumen when they were made 
the same offer and they chose Fantine — the single 
occasion when fortune smiled on both painting and 
subject. The picture now adorns the walls of the 
Walker, bearing the legend, “Fantine — Presented 
“| by Sir Douglas Hall MP in 1911” And is the only 
“ known original painting by Margaret Bernadine 


Walker Art Gallery 1874, Hall in any gallery in the world. 
London Illustrated News 
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The question remains as to “what then became of Les Abandonées?” 


In a final irony, the National Portrait Gallery contains a picture of Sir Douglas Hall but of Margaret 
Bernadine Hall, there is no trace. 


Reinforcing the artistic circles which permeate this story is a quote from the obituary in the 
Independent of Leonora Ison in 1996; “Architectural history has produced few finer partnerships 
than that of Walter and Leonora Ison, the latter of one of the very best architectural draughtsmen 
of her generation.” Their book on the architecture of Bath has never been surpassed and is 
the definitive architectural memorial to that city. Leonora also drew Church architecture and 
illustrated articles by John Betjeman, among others. 


Attempting to piece together the life of Margaret Bernadine Hall is akin to taking part in a paper- 
chase in a high wind where the scraps of information have been scattered haphazardly and ended 
up in the unlikeliest places. But until the story is told, it defies logic as to why the greater part of 
her remaining works should have travelled so long and so far to take pride of place in a Chapel, 
over 3,000 away, across the Atlantic. But that is where they have been for the last 80 years and 
their odyssey is only made clear in the unfolding of the story of the foundation of the Chapel of 
the Transfiguration in Ohio. 
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Margaret Bernadine Hall 
pictured at Shere, Surrey 
in the 1890s 
- photographer unknown. 


Courtesy of NSARM 
Frances M. Jones Bannerman 
collection 1996-156 no 49 


Margaret Bernadine Hall 
pictured at Shere, Surrey in the 1890s 
- photographer unknown. 


Courtesy of NSARM 
Frances M. Jones Bannerman collection 
1996-156 no 50 
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Fantine by Margaret Bernadine Hall 


— Presented by Sir Douglas Hall MP in 1911 


__ fe — Oe 
Margaret Bernadine Hall 
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She Chapel of the Sransfiquration 


“Those who do not want to imitate anything, produce nothing.” 
--Salvador Dali 


Station of the Cross 
in Limoges porcelain 
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Parallel Lives 


year before the birth of Margaret Bernadine Hall; the American Civil War was raging and 
her father was serving with the 23 Ohio Volunteers — it would be a further three months 
before he would meet his new daughter and 8" child. 


IK Lee Matthews was born in a suburb of Glendale, Ohio, in February, 1862, just one 


Eva was raised in a household steeped in literature, music and the humanities, underpinned by 
an ever-present religious background which was the nucleus of her family life. From her earliest 
years, Eva came to cherish English and European culture and in a home library of over 2,000 
volumes, her favourites were Thackeray, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens and the Elizabethan 
Romantics. At the age of 13, Eva accompanied her father and elder sister to Scotland, England 
and Europe on a voyage of discovery which enhanced her love of European art in all its forms 
and at the same time was the catalyst for an intellectual turmoil which was rare for one so young; 
Eva’s mental conflict concerning the relative merits of Catholic and Protestant ethics lasted for 
many years and was only resolved when she found her own unique calling. 


Eva’s upbringing was not dissimilar to that of Margaret Bernadine Hall. Visits abroad, art 
galleries and literature were a way of life far beyond the reach of working-class Victorians and 
only served to emphasise the vast gulf between a minority of “haves” and a majority of “have- 
nots.” In their own different ways, both girls later came to realize how privileged they had been. 


In 1883, at the age of 21, Eva returned to Europe and spent all of that Spring living with a 
French family in Paris, studying French and visiting the numerous art galleries. By this time, her 
appreciation of the fine arts was an integral part of her life and it is an intriguing thought that she 
may have come across some early examples of Margaret Bernadine Hall’s work on exhibition and 
from there it is wildly speculative to contemplate that the two may have even been introduced 
— if it did not happen at that time then they were destined to meet in the future. In an incident 
which foreshadowed Margaret’s experience when Florence died, Eva’s trip came to an abrupt and 
unexpected end when she was told of the death of her mother and she immediately returned home. 


In the winter of 1890, Eva returned to England and after many discussions long into the night with 
her brother Paul, it was there that she finally resolved the religious conflicts which had occupied 
her for so long. She accepted the Anglo Catholic faith and on her return to America, she was 
confirmed in the Episcopal Church. It’s plain to see at this distance in time how each step that 
she took on her own personal “road to Damascus” was part of an evolutionary process which 
would eventually lead to Eva’s greatest achievement but in those early years she was still on the 
beginning of her journey, stumbling rather than walking, and had not yet formulated her goal in life. 


In 1891, Eva took up life as a missionary for the Church in Omaha. Her life as a working 
missionary was a far cry from the cloistered life she had been used to but she soon found that the 
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practicalities of helping the less fortunate were every bit as fulfilling as the theological debate and 
appreciation of the arts that had previously occupied her thoughts. Eva’s experiences among the 
poor mirrored those of many women in England in late Victorian times, who were discovering 
and exploring the possibilities offered by going out into a greater world than they had known 
previously. Although the Suffragette Movement was still some way into the future, the pioneering 
spirit shown by such women ensured that the common perception that women should be confined 
to a life of domesticity was slowly but inexorably becoming an anachronism. 


It was during this period in her life, when she was deeply involved in 
the practical aspects of the Church that Eva met the 15 year old Beatrice 
| McCobb Henderson, who would remain a steadfast friend and ally for 
| the remainder of her life. It was also during those years in Omaha 
that the first stirrings of a new vocation entered into her thoughts; in 
her seemingly ceaseless search for fulfilment, Eva first explored the 
idea of entering into convent life but was dissuaded by her friends and 
'| family, horrified at the thought of seeing her only on rare occasions. 
Nevertheless, her customary soul-searching continued and eventually 
| led her to another conclusion, one in which her vague ambitions and 
restless energy finally polarised into a new plan which soon turned 
Mother Eva Mary and Sister ito a burning desire - to found her own Community in the diocese of 
Beatrice Martha Southern Ohio. It was no small undertaking, but from that time onward, 
everything that she did was with her future Community in mind and she 
constantly shaped and moulded the concept in her thoughts, absorbing or discarding each element 
of her plan as it arose. At the same time, her love of the fine arts which had previously run a 
parallel course to her religious life also began to play a part in her grand scheme and slowly but 
surely the two great passions of her life began to converge. On a trip to the Holy Land in 1895, 
accompanied by her brother Paul, she noted the attractive but serviceable dress of the women, 
which she later adopted as the habit of her Order, and it was during this trip that she also adopted 
the Cross of Jerusalem as her emblem. She had already chosen the name of her Church, “Mary 
and Martha of Bethany” but was disappointed to discover that the name was already in use. On 
her return to Omaha in consultation with Bishop Vincent, Eva decided on the “Transfiguration” 
as the name of her new Church. 


In 1896, accompanied by Beatrice, Eva moved to Cincinnati where they both continued working 
in the community. Once again, the similarities between her work in Cincinnati and those being 
carried out in every city in England, were striking; infant mortality, poverty, homelessness, 
disease and ignorance were common denominators faced by care-workers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Although Eva had been forced to discard the name “Bethany” for her new Community 
it is indicative of how she stored in her mind her favourite themes when in Cincinnati she found 
a new use for the name; in response to the mounting death-rate of children in her city diocese, in 
the summer of 1898, together with the ever-faithful Beatrice, Eva founded a home in the Glendale 
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countryside where children at risk would benefit from the clean country 
air — she called her children’s home “Bethany” (no doubt Eva would have 
approved greatly of Warrington Wood’s statue of the Sister's of Bethany). 


August 6", 1898, the day of The Feast of the Transfiguration, was an [ij 
auspicious day in the lives of Eva Lee Matthews and Beatrice McCobb 
Henderson when both of them were admitted as novices into the 
Community of the Transfiguration. Taking their vows of poverty, chastity F 
and obedience, Beatrice was forever - after known as Sister Beatrice 
Martha and Eva became Sister Eva Mary, the founder of the Church of 

the Transfiguration. Her vision of a new Community had at last become fF 
reality — but for the time being her followers remained worshippers without fae 
a Church. a 


Garden of the Chapel 


By 1903, Sister Eva Mary had served as a novitiate for five years and after 

taking further vows, she became Mother Superior of the Community — Sister Beatrice chose to 
take her vows at a later date. Now in her early 40s, to all intents and purposes, Sister Eva Mary 
had fulfilled all of the dreams of her youth, but the restless temperament which had always been 
an essential part of her personality was still alive and well and although many others would have 
been overjoyed at such fulfilment, her ultimate goal had not yet been achieved; her collections of 
works of art and trappings of the Church were all a part in her grand plan for a tangible proof and 
a focal point for her Community which worshippers would always identify as their own Chapel 
of the Transfiguration. 


Sister Eva had been collecting objets d’art long before her dream of a 
Community had entered her mind and her Chapel had been little more 
than a shimmering mirage somewhere in some distant landscape. In the 
beginning, she had collected for aesthetic reasons but she came to realise 
that each acquisition was another element in her grand plan and with 
the beginning of the Chapel Fund, both Sister Eva and Sister Beatrice 
collected treasures for their Chapel as if it was to be built in a matter of 
weeks. In fact, the Chapel Fund which began in 1906 with a donation 
of one dollar would take more than two decades before enough money 
was amassed to begin building the Chapel. 


Nevertheless, there was no question in the minds of the two Sisters 
that the Chapel would be built one day and in keeping with their love 
of European art, they were quite clear as to the architectural style the 
building would take — it would be an American version of English Village 
Gothic in a cruciform shape. While the Chapel fund slowly grew, Sister 
Eva and Sister Beatrice collected more and more works of art worthy of 


Madonna in Adoration - after 
Andrea Della Robbia 
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the Chapel and in 1907, they visited Scotland, Wales and England, always with an eye to suitable 
paintings, sculpture and furniture which would be shipped back to America and placed into storage 
until the great day would arrive when the Chapel would become reality. It was during this trip that 
they found on Iona an alms basin carved with Celtic and Saxon motifs and it was also at this time 
that they came into contact with Margaret Bernadine Hall — “the well-known English artist.” The 
Sisters were looking for paintings to decorate the walls of the nave but the paintings that took their 
eye were far beyond their pockets and they began to think in terms of copies. Margaret Bernadine 
Hall and Sister Eva Mary, whose love of the arts had followed such parallel and at the same time 
divergent courses, finally came together and after some discussion, the two Sisters of the Chapel 
of the Transformation chose their favourite subjects and commissioned Margaret to paint them. 


Mother Eva Mary was 65 years of age and in poor health when the ground - breaking ceremony 
took place on All Angel’s Day, September 29", 1927, but construction did not begin until April of 
the following year. Sister Eva took great interest in seeing the foundations placed and the Church 
begin to rise brick by brick; she died on 6" July, 1928, never to see her vision become reality. The 
Chapel of the Transfiguration was completed in May 1929 and was consecrated on 11" June on 
the Feast of St. Barnabas. 


Chapel of the Transfiguration 
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There was another who would never see her work completed — Margaret Bernadine Hall had died in 
1910, just three years after her commission to paint the five paintings was fulfilled. Along with all 
the other treasures collected by Sister Eva Mary and Sister Beatrice Martha, Margaret’s paintings 
had been placed in storage in preparation for the great day when the Chapel would be completed - it 
was over twenty years before they were finally unveiled at last and placed each side of the wall of 
the nave, where they still take pride of place today. It was a bitter-sweet duty for Sister Beatrice 
to be the one who unwrapped the paintings and all the other treasures that she and Sister Eva had 
searched for so assiduously over the years, but there was no one better fitted for the task and in the 
following years Sister Beatrice tasked herself with ensuring that the Chapel was built and furnished 
exactly as they had both planned. 


LM -—r| [oday, the Chapel of the Transfiguration is first and foremost a 

a i] place of worship and has become, as the Sisters envisaged, a focal 
point of the Community. However, it also stands as a treasure- 
house of good taste where Sister Eva and Sister Beatrice’s love 
of art and architecture are there for all to see in the Della Robbia 
sculptures, the Limoges porcelain, the stained glass windows, the 
Greek Icons and not least the stunning displays of woodcarving 
which adorn every area of the Chapel; the carvings were lovingly 
carried out by Fritz Abplanalp, a Swiss woodcarver whose work 
stands comparison with any of the classic medieval Church 
carvings. On the south wall hangs a painting by another English 
artist, Margaret Winifred Tarrant (1888-1859), a prolific illustrator 
of children’s books whose work is highly prized today. Her original 
painting (left) which adorns the Chapel of the Transfiguration is 
entitled Jesus With Little Children, a delicate composition with the 
words Suffer Little Children To Come Unto Me painted at top and 

bottom. Margaret Tarrant’s picture has been used many times as an 
] illustration for children’s Christian primers and hymn books. 
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While it is undeniable that the five paintings carried out by Margaret Bernadine Hall were not her 
original works, it is also undeniable that it takes a great deal of talent to paint such diverse subjects 
and they must have presented quite a challenge even for someone as experienced as her. Quite 
apart from their beauty, the paintings take on an even greater importance simply because apart 
from “Fantine” they are all that remains of the life’s work of Margaret Bernadine Hall. They stand 
today as testimony to the extraordinary talent of an artist whose all too brief place in the sun has 
been succeeded by a descent into the gloom of obscurity, leaving us with a single original painting 
and thoughts on what might-have-been. While we mourn the profligate loss of her other works, 
Margaret Bernadine Hall’s talent is unique in that she is appreciated for one single painting - in 
terms of context, it is as if that of Dickens’ novels, all we had is A Tale of Two Cities, or Oscar Wilde 
had inexplicably lost all his other works and left us with Lady Windermere’ Fan and Monet had 
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declared himself so satisfied with Soleil Levant he never thought it worth painting anything else. 
When Margaret Bernadine Hall died, in common with the feelings of Sister Eva Mary, she may 
well have had the satisfaction of believing that she had left something worthwhile for posterity, 
but despite the loss of so much of her work, here at least, in the Chapel of the Transfiguration, she 
has been commemorated in a way that she would surely have approved. 


The present day Sisters of the Community travel just as the founding Sisters did and those 
who have come across the original paintings in the National Gallery or the Louvre have often 
commented on how light they appear compared to Margaret Bernadine Hall’s paintings in the 
nave of the Chapel. Margaret painted her copies before modern techniques of restoration had 
come into existence and the originals which were all of 400 years old in some cases, were covered 
in accumulated accretions which disguised much of the iridescent colours when they were brand 
new — she was in effect painting quite different pictures than the artists had originally conceived. 


The Paintings in the Nave - by Margaret Bernadine Hall 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
OF THE VIRGIN 
The Louvre, Paris 


Bartolome Esteban Murillo 


(1618 — 1682) 


Bartolome Esteban Murillo lived in an era when the Church was a major patron of the arts, so it 
is hardly surprising that he painted mainly pictures with a religious theme. 
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Murillo was born in Seville of humble background where his pictures were noticed by Velasquez 
who became his patron and mentor. It was Velasquez’s influence which enabled Murillo to study the 
royal collections. He later married a rich woman and soon afterwards produced his finest works. 
The Immaculate Conception was a favourite subject of Murillo and this version was originally 
purchased by Marshal Soult during the French occupation of Spain during the Peninsular Wars 
(1808-1814) — it was finally placed in the Louvre after the French nation paid a realistic price for 
its purchase. 


THE HOLY FAMILY 
The Louvre, Paris 


Raphael (Raffaello Sanzio de Urbino) 


(1483 - 1520) 


The artists that the Church in Rome has employed are legion and the whole city is a cornucopia 
of religious art. Raphael was a contemporary of Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci, although 
his relationship with Michelangelo in particular was hardly amicable, with the great painter of 
the Sistine Chapel disliking both Leonardo and Raphael in equal measure. Raphael painted in the 
Vatican, the Sistine Chapel, the Churches of Santa Maria del Populo and Santa Maria della Pace 
in a prodigious output of work before his premature death at the age of 37. 


The Holy Family is also known as The Holy Family of Francis 1“ — painted in 1518, it was 
originally commissioned by Pope Leo X as a gift to Claude, the wife of Francis 1“ of France. 


Pope Leo X also commissioned the so-called Raphael cartoons, originally meant for tapestries in 
the Vatican and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST WITH LAMB 
The National Gallery, London. 


Bartolome Esteban Murillo 
(1618 - 1682) 


Murillo painted Saint John the Baptist many times, almost always as a child with a lamb. The 
painting is a companion work to The Infant Christ as the Good Shepherd, whose histories remained 
the same until 1840, when The Infant Christ entered a private collection. The two pictures were 
painted in 1664 and in 1665, they adorned an altar erected in the Plaza de Santa Maria la Blanca 
in Seville, during the festivities for the inauguration of the Church. 


“Here is the lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world.” 


The inscription is taken from the New Testament 
(John 1: 29 and 36). 
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THE VISION OF SAINT HELENA 
National Gallery, London 


Paolo Veronese (1528 - 1588) 


According to Eusebius of Caesarae, the Emperor Constantine’s conversion to Christianity was 
directly attributable to his vision of a flaming cross prior to the Battle of Milvian Bridge, on 
the outskirts of Rome, in the year 312. Constantine emerged victorious against his opponent 
Maxentius and went on to become the first Christian Roman Emperor. 


Constantine’s mother, Helena (circa 248-329), converted soon afterwards and also had a vision — 
of a cross held high by two angels as depicted in Veronese’s painting. 


Helena’s vision inspired her to travel to the Holy Land where at the age of 80 she had built two 
Churches, one in Bethlehem, near to the Grotto of the Nativity and the other on the Mount of the 
Ascension, near Jerusalem. She embellished the sacred Grotto with rich ornamentation and paid 
special attention to the poor and destitute in aiding individuals and communities with a feverish 
energy which belied her years. St. Helena is renowned for her discovery of Calvary and above all 
for her finds of the relics of the True Cross. 
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Memorials of Saint Helena can be found all over the United Kingdom, from Colchester’s statue 
of the saint atop the Town Hall, the 25 Holy Wells dedicated to her and onto the name being 
incorporated into towns and coats-of-arms. The finest memorial to Saint Helena can be found 
near to the site of her sarcophagus, in Saint Peter’s Basilica, Rome (pictured below). 


There is a statue of Constantine outside the Minster in York where he was pronounced Emperor 
in 306 AD on the death of his father. The Church of Saint Helen stands in Stonegate, just one of 
many which evoke the memory of Saint Helena around the world. 
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CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS 
National Gallery, London 


Francisco Ribalta (1565 - 1628) 


Ribalta’s painting is often sub-titled The Vision of Father Simon and depicts several incidents in 
the life of Francisco Geronimo Simon (1578-1612) of Valencia. Father Simon was an ascetic, 
known for his charity and piety who had regular visions of Christ carrying the Cross in the Calle 
de Caballeros, a Valencian street where condemned criminals were led to their execution. The 
painting was commissioned by the priests of Father Simo6n’s parish of S.Andrés and placed on the 
altar of the Chapel in 1612. 


Margaret’s versions of the other four works commissioned by Sister Eva and Sister Beatrice 
are faithful copies, virtually indistinguishable from the original paintings but Ribalta’s painting 
had a precarious existence throughout the whole of the 19" century; it had travelled from one art 
gallery to another and when Margaret Bernadine Hall came to paint the picture it had not yet been 
purchased by the National Gallery which acquired it in 1913, three years after Margaret’s death. 
It is almost certain that Margaret painted her other four copies from the originals in the Louvre 
and the National Gallery but at the time she painted Christ Bearing the Cross the picture was on 
exhibition at the Grafton Gallery, London, which is where she must of necessity worked from. 
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Ribalta’s painting had been subject to several other 
disconcerting alterations during its peripatetic existence in 
| Victorian London — the worst of which was to alter the whole 
structure and meaning of the painting. The original painting 
had included the kneeling figure of Father Simon, clutching 
, | at the clothing of Jesus, but in the preceding 300 years since 
Ribalta had left the painting to adorn the Chapel in Valencia, it 
had gathered a patina of dirt and accretions that obscured much 
of the detail and in a primitive attempt at cleaning the picture, 
the figure of Father Simon was painted over. The effect was 
| to unbalance the structure of the original work but worse still, 
| the absence of Father Simon, who had been the inspiration for 
the picture, compromised the whole idea of the painting. It 
took until 1945 for those in authority to realise that the figure 
of Father Simon was integral to the painting and by that time 
restoration techniques had improved greatly, so that the Father 
| was painted back in and the picture returned to Ribalta’s original 
conception. However, at the time that Margaret painted the 
picture, Father Simon was still absent and she painted her copy 
as it can be seen today in the Chapel of the Transfiguration. It 
is entirely possible that Margaret never knew the background 
to the painting or the importance of the missing figure. 


Fantine the painting, has graced various walls of the Walker Art Gallery for over a century — it is 
one of a kind and for that reason alone takes on an importance that it otherwise may never have 
acquired. But even this singular painting was at one stage consigned to the gloomy recesses of the 
Walker’s basement until, the keen eye of the curator at the time, Jane Sellars, granted a reprieve 
and in 1988, the ill-fated Fantine at last found a compassionate champion. Sent for restoration to 
Harriet Owen Hughes Conservation Centre in Bluecoat Chambers, the now pristine painting was 
restored to a place of honour at the head of the main staircase where the name Fantine piqued the 
memories of those who had read the novel in days gone by and was immediately familiar to a new 
audience who had seen the musical version. 


In terms of intrinsic value, the five copies commissioned by the Sisters of the Chapel of the 
Transfiguration, do not compare to Fantine — copies never do — but the worshippers of the Chapel 
don’t deal in “intrinsic” and to them the pictures which adorn the nave of their Church are priceless 
in other ways; they have taken their place among the constant reminders of the dual passions for 
Church and fine art that Sisters Eva Mary and Beatrice Martha bequeathed to their Community. 
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Philanthropy Forgotten 


George Audley is now largely anonymous but in his day his quirky gifts 
to the city gave a great deal of pleasure to children of all ages. There 
are still those of a certain age who fondly recall crossing a tiny bridge 
in Sefton Park to see the statue of Peter Pan, surrounded by items from 
J.M. Barrie’s famous tale — notably the Wendy House, several cannon 
from the Royal Yacht, Victoria and Albert, and a magnificent model 
of the pirate-ship moored on the banks of the lake. The statue, a copy 
of Frampton’s original work in Kensington Gardens commissioned by 
¢ Audley, was the centrepiece of the opening ceremony in 1928, attended 
/ by Sir James Matthew Barrie in person. Peter Pan was a difficult act to 
follow but Audley exceeded all expectations when a copy of the statue 
of Eros in Piccadilly Circus was unveiled in 1932, the centrepiece to the 
impressive fountain adjacent to the café - sadly, Audley died months before the 
event. In between his additions to Sefton Park, Audley added a sprinkling of magic to Stanley 
Park in 1929, when he created a sunken garden of winding paths and flowerbeds. The garden 
was a pleasure in itself but Audley turned it into a fairyland when he added statues of gnomes, 
elves, animals, horses and all manner of mythical creatures, peeping from bushes and rockeries 
and every hour, a hush descended as the public stopped and awaited the hands of the floral clock 
to switch on the chimes of the cuckoo clock. There were reputed to be over 300 statues in the 
gardens at one time - fragments of the collection survive in the basements of park buildings. 


George Audley’s eccentric and exquisite follies have for the most part disappeared in their 
original form with the passage of time, but following the renaissance of parks across the country, 
his Peter Pan and Eros have been restored. The Audley Gardens will remain a fond memory of 
an era when such things were treasured. 


In common with Sir Andrew Barclay 
Walker, Audley earned his fortune 
in the beer and whiskey trade and 
his donations to the Walker over 
the years amounted to a staggering |x 
£10,000 and no less than 143 works §& 
of art. 
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oA Victorian Family 


“The great advantage of living in a large family is that early lesson 


J 


of life's essential unfairness.’ 
- Nancy Mitford 


Franz Xaver Winterhalter (1805-1873) painted several family portraits of Queen Victoria and her ever-growing 
family. Victoria's 9 children were typical of the Victorian trend for large families. 
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The End of the Beginning — Mary Anne Titley 


Bernard Hall m Mary Anne Titley 1843 


a ee 


William Titley Bernard Vincent Rev Alexander Titley Emilia 
Died in infancy 1848 — 1895 1851 - 1929 1852 - 1855 


| | he private life of Bernard Hall can be defined into two distinct periods — the first period was 

his first marriage to Mary Anne Titley which lasted 14 years from 1843 to her untimely 
death in 1857. The second period was his marriage to Margaret Calrow which lasted from 1860 
until his death in 1891. 


Following Bernard and Mary Anne Titley’s return to Liverpool from Jamaica on the occasion 
of their wedding in 1843, they went on to have four children — William Titley and Emilia who 
both died in infancy, Bernard Vincent (1848-1895) who was to die at the same age as Margaret 
Bernadine at the age of 46, and Alexander Titley Hall. There was a supreme irony in that William 
and Emilia should die so young in that indifferent Victorian world of random death and disease, 
while their brother Alexander Titley Hall went on to succeed not only his siblings but also his half- 
brothers and sisters when his father remarried. 


©} have inherited his father’s philanthropic nature. In 1871, aged 20, taking a 
.| break from his studies at Oxford, he paid a family visit to Dudlow House 
} where he once again met up with his brother Bernard Vincent, who was 22 
} at the time, and found himself in the bosom of his father’s new family. It is 
probable that he met Evelyn, aged 7 months, for the first time, Florence was 
} 6 years old, Margaret a year older, Douglas was aged 4 and Percy was aged 
See | 9 and Muriel, the last of the children born to Margaret Calrow and Bernard 
=| Hall would arrive into the world the following year. Alexander could never 

my have dreamed that he would ultimately have the mixed fortune to outlive 
all of them and that one day he would leave a lasting memorial of his own. 


Reverend 
Alexander Titley Hall 
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Alexander left Magdalen College, Oxford with an M.A. and at some stage settled in Basingstoke 
where he held substantial land holdings and lived in a manor house named Coombehurst. 
Alexander had also become devoted to religious life and became Reverend Alexander Titley Hall 
of the Church of St. Bartholemews. In 1914, the Reverend Hall paid an initial sum of £5,000 
towards the funding of a new Church in Basingstoke. By 1917, the Church was completed and 
the Reverend Hall eventually ended by funding the total cost of £18,000 out of his own funds - it 
was pure coincidence that the Church was named All Saints. On his death in 1929, the Reverend 
Hall left an estate of £210,000, out of which he left an annuity of several hundred pounds for 
the upkeep of the Church grounds. The Reverend Hall was present at the dedication of the new 
church on Sept 27" 1917. 


All Saints Church, Basingstoke, is today a well-loved part of the community boasting a tree 
reputed to be a cutting from the Glastonbury Thorn, a sculpture by Elizabeth Frink, entitled The 
Head of Christ, an exquisite sculpture of Our Lady and an impressive number of stained glass 
windows. There was a 10 year gap between the birth of Alexander Titley Hall and his half-brother 
Percy Bernard Hall, the first child of Bernard Hall’s marriage to Margaret Calrow — nevertheless, 
there seemed to be a bond between the pair and among the stained glass windows, the Reverend 
Hall has ensured that his half-brother Percy’s son’s service during the First World War has not 
been forgotten. 


Among the items in the Reverend Hall’s will was a painting 
by Margaret Bernadine Hall of a sleeping infant and 
} another painting entitled The Apothecary by the Victorian 
artist William Holmes Sullivan (1870-1908). Sullivan’s 
work ranged from his battlefield scenes of Waterloo, such 
| as Ensign Charles Ewart’s famous Capture of the French 
Eagle, to languid Pre-Raphaelite romances and onto Roman 
| households, barely distinguishable from the paintings 
by Lawrence Alma-Tadema. W.H.Sullivan’s paintings 
&) maintain a quality which is every bit as good as any of his 

4 contemporaries, but for some reason, are not so well-known 
/ — whether Margaret ever knew him is open to conjecture 


_| but the fact that Reverend Hall owned one of his paintings 
| suggests that she did. Margaret’s penchant for painting 
| infants perhaps betrays some regret at never having had 
©| children of her own. In keeping with the mysterious theme 
-| which is so much a part of the life of Margaret Bernadine 

| Hall, both her own painting and that of W.H. Sullivan are 
today “lost” to public view. 


Men Were Deceivers Ever 
by W. H. Sullivan 
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The painting on the previous page entitled “Men Were Deceivers Ever” By W. H. Sullivan, is 
from a comment by Beatrice in Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing. The subject is self- 
explanatory and the marble background and mosaic floor are redolent of the work of Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, at his best. 


The Beginning of the End — Margaret Calrow 


Bernard Hall m Margaret Calrow 1860 


Percy Bernard Margaret Florence Sir Douglas Bernard Evelyn Muriel 


1861 -1909 Bernadine Bernadine 1866 - 1923 1870 - 1873 1872 - 1912 
1863 — 1910 1864 —1887 


Percy Bernard Hall (1861-1909) 


Percy Bernard Hall was born in Dudlow House, Wavertree, in 1861, the first of Bernard Hall’s and 
Margaret Calrow’s children. Percy Bernard was soon followed by the birth of Margaret Bernadine 
in 1863, Florence Bernadine in 1864, Douglas Bernard in 1866, the ill-fated Evelyn Bernard in 
1872 and the last of Bernard Hall’s 10 children, Muriel Bernard, in 1872. The children were all 
educated at Dudlow House by the same governess — their future successes are a testament to her 
diligence. 


Percy Bernard Hall was 27 years of age when he married Muriel Shene 
Kent at St. Judes Church in Kensington in 1885 and by 1900 the couple 
had moved into a historic and palatial mansion called Abington Hall in 
Cambridgeshire. Abington Hall had a long and illustrious history dating 
from 1267 when the Earls of Oxford lived on there and over the years was 
built and rebuilt several times at the whims of its various owners. In 1791, 
Abington was described as having “excellent stables, pleasure grounds 
and 24 acres of rich pasture land with a river running through” and if that 
wasn’t enough for any aspiring owner, the Hall also boasted the ubiquitous 
Victorian walled-garden, which provided vegetables and flowers for the 
Hall, all year round. The description was attractive enough for the bank- 
owner, Joseph Morlock, who lived there for several years until in 1815, the 
year of Waterloo, fittingly, the house was rented out to John Pitt, Earl of 


Chatham, the brother of William Pitt the younger. Following several further | Mrs Percy Bernard Hall 
(Vanity Fair) 
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tenancies, the house was turned into a school for the greater part of the mid-Victorian era until 
in yet another incarnation it again reverted to a private house at the latter end of the 19" century, 
requiring a staff numbering fourteen gardeners, grooms, gamekeepers and household domestics. 
Soon afterwards, in the year 1900, Percy Bernard Hall and his wife moved into the house with 
their two children, Julian Bernard, born in 1887 and Percy Shene Bernard Hall born in 1886. 
Percy Bernard Hall (pere) died in 1909, at the early age of 48 - in some ways it was a blessing 
given the fates that befell his family soon afterwards; Julian Bernard’s promising career as an 
aviator and boxer was cut short in 1913 when he died at the age of 26 and in a double-tragedy, 
Percy Shene Bernard and his mother, Muriel Shene (née Kent), both died in the fateful year of 
1916. Muriel Shene (Kent) died in April, 1916, and Percy Shene Bernard died in August of the 
same year, during the First World War. 


Percy Shene Bernard Hall (1886-1916) was a career soldier, educated at Eton and Sandhurst 
where he gained the prize for Military History studies. Percy, nicknamed “Perks” was with the 
East Kent Regiment (The Buffs) when war broke out, gazetted Captain in 1914, he was injured 
in the first days of the war, and subsequently held a staff appointment. Nevertheless, there was 
nowhere safe on the Western Front and in 1916, he was killed near Ypres. Percy’s memorial at 
All Saints Church, Basingstoke, placed there by his uncle, the Reverend Alexander Titley Hall is 
a stained-glass window which reads on a brass tablet at the base: 


"To the Glory of God and in memory of Capt. Percy Shene Bernard Hall 1st Batt, The Buffs who 
fell in action 9th Aug 1916 while attached 2nd Hants; and of Frederick Walter Cleveland." 


When the Reverend Alexander Titley Hall looked around him in the year 1916, aged 65, he must 
have been appalled at the way fate had dealt with the children of Bernard Hall and would have 
been excused for believing that he had strayed into a tragedy of Greek proportions, played out in 
some alternative universe; of his own two brothers and one sister, there was none living, his four 
half-sisters were all dead and of his two half-brothers only Douglas Bernard remained and even 
he would die in 1923, a full 6 years before Alexander Titley Hall ended the dynasty. Worse again, 
two of his four nephews Percy and Julian had also died before their time and Alexander must have 
wondered if the apocalyptic scenario would ever end. 
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Sir Douglas Bernard Hall (1866-1923) 


The Reverend Alexander Titley Hall’s emotions can only be guessed 
at when his half-brother died, leaving him as the last of the line, but he 
dutifully placed a tablet in All Saint’s Church, Basingstoke, which briefly 
commemorated the now Sir Douglas Bernard Hall’s contribution during the 
Great War. Although, Sir Douglas was approaching 50 years of age at the 
time, he originated a system of hospital barges for conveying the wounded 
from the battlefield and commanded the No | Flotilla. 


Douglas was a great traveller and explorer and in the fashionable manner of the era when American 
girls sought aristocratic British husbands, he married Caroline Montgomery of New York State 
in 1890. Their son, Sir Douglas Montgomery Bernard Hall was born the following year. In 
1894, the family moved into the 1363 acre Burton Estate which became Douglas Bernard’s first 
real home. Burton Park was a massive historic mansion with extensive gardens and grounds 
and Douglas altered the landscaping considerably to his own satisfaction. The Courtauld family 
later benefited from the tree plantings, rose beds, ponds, bridges, and summerhouse that Douglas 
lavished so much attention upon, when they rented the house in 1919. 


Sir Douglas Bernard Hall’s great interest in the estate can never be understated and he commissioned 
extensive research into its origins. By the end of the first decade of the twentieth century Sir 
Douglas had laid out a series of paths in the gardens, including a boundary walk along the southern 
ha-ha. A rose garden had been established at the end of the east west path contained by hedges 
and further paths to the north and south. He also added the north pond to the east of the house and 
in the wider landscape created a bridge across Chingford Pond to a small summer house on the 
southern shores. From contemporary descriptions the summer house seems to have been built in 
the Japanese style with rhododendrons and azaleas framing the structure. Sir Douglas Bernard 
Hall is also attributed with planting a considerable number of trees in the park including several 
cedars and conifers some of which still line the path to the bridge over Chingford Pond. In the 
latter years of Sir Douglas’s ownership it appears that Burton Park was leased to a series of tenants 
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(Country Life) until it was purchased by the Courtauld’s in 1923 on the death of Sir Douglas. 
Douglas was Unionist MP for the Isle of Wight from 1910-1922 and also became the first Baronet 
Hall of Burton Park as well as being J.P. for Sussex. 


Chart) or ALL SAP 


BASINGSTOKE 


Nn MEM ORY CF 
PLAIN SirDousLast BERND HAL 


Plaque in All Saints Church, | 17 BARONET 


Basingstoke " Member of Porliement for the Isle of Wight 1910-1922 
Tio originated the system of HosprraL, BARGES— 
weytny the wounded on the rivers and canals of— 


In the same manner as his half-brother, the Reverend Alexander Titley Hall, Sir Douglas took an 
interest in his local Burton Church and is credited with paying considerable sums out of his own 
pocket for its restoration in 1897. 


Of his siblings, Sir Douglas Bernard Hall was similar to his half-brother, the Reverend Alexander, 
in which he also had the bitter-sweet experience of watching his brothers and sisters fall like 
autumn leaves before their time; Evelyn had already died in infancy in 1873, Florence had died 
tragically in 1887, Percy Bernard in 1909, Margaret died one year later in 1910 and Muriel died 
just two years later in 1912. 


It was Sir Douglas Bernard Hall who was charged with managing his sister Margaret’s estate 
on her death in 1910 — subsequently offering several of her paintings to the National Gallery in 
the same year. Inexplicably, the paintings were refused, resulting in the Walker’s acceptance 
of Fantine, offered to the gallery in 1911 where it has remained ever since. Ironically, there is a 
picture of Sir Douglas himself in the National Gallery, which is reproduced on the previous page. 
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When Bernard Hall and his second wife moved into Dudlow House 
in 1860, there were just the two of them, along with the 9 year old 
Alexander Titley and the 12 year old Vincent Bernard by Bernard’s first 
marriage, all rattling around the huge mansion, cared for by servants 
who outnumbered them. By the time that Muriel, the last of the ten 
children, came into the world, the family had swelled by another six 
children, forming a boisterous household of children of all ages. The 
lives of Margaret, Florence and Evelyn are detailed elsewhere. As for 
Muriel, the baby of the family, there is not a great deal known of her life at 
all — her younger days were spent in Liverpool but she spent more and more 
time in Cannes and was 18 years of age when her father died in Mariposa. 


It is reasonable to assume that she had assimilated herself to life in France Portrait of 
and aged 25 she married a Frenchman, Louis Francois Richard. Sadly, Muriel Richard Hall 
Muriel died before her time, aged just 40, following a horse-riding accident. circa 1890 


The story might well have ended there but for the birth of the couple’s daughter in Kensington 
in 1899 - she was named Margaret Muriel Richard — sometimes called Marguerite, although she 
preferred Muriel. Evidently, the family were living in London at the time, as Muriel was baptised 
in the Oratory of St Philip Neri, Westminster, in the same year. 


In the fullness of time, Muriel became a renowned lawyer, specialising in international law. She 
married a Frenchman of Greek origin who would one day make the supreme sacrifice for his 
country and Muriel would make a bitter-sweet return to London. The couple had three daughters 
— Héléne and Christiane, in 2011, both of them still living in France and Viviane, who died in a 
car crash. 


Margaret (Calrow) Hall 


When Bernard died Margaret was 64 years of age but she took the 
unusual step of marrying again to a widower, the Reverend Frederick 
Bickmore, who was the same age as herself and had a family of five 
| children. In 1896, after just a few years of marriage, Margaret had 
=| the distressing experience of watching her second husband die and 
Margaret herself died in 1902, aged 76. She is buried alongside 
Bernard Hall in the picturesque and sun-drenched English cemetery 
=| in Cannes. 
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Margaret Bernadine Hall 


As for Margaret Bernadine Hall, she remains an enigma to this day — a perplexing and puzzling 
conundrum whose single, known, original painting remains as a meagre return for a lifetime 
devoted to her art. And yet, if the truth be known, it is that elusive and opaque vision of Victorian 
femininity which is so intriguing - she stimulates the imagination to conjure up hallucinations 
of dreamy Pre-Raphaelite women, rapt in melancholy contemplation; she is the incarnation of 
all those women, down the years, who have shunned the limelight, adopted a low profile and 
paradoxically provoked curiosity by doing so. We yearn to invest Margaret with tangible and 
recognisable qualities and mourn for her missing paintings and yet in some perverse way it is her 
mysterious persona which makes her so unique and magnetic. 
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oA Yoxteth Schindler 
Dy Seorges Rodecanachi ¢ 1875-1944) 


“True courage is not the brutal force of vulgar heroes, 
but the firm resolve of virtue and reason.” 


-- Alfred North Whitehead 


The Greek Orthodox Church of St Nicholas 
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War and Peace 


in Toxteth Cemetery, Liverpool; the ornate cross is so heavy it has been placed at the side 

of the headstone. There are several members of the Rodocanachi family on the memorial 
but the name Georges Rodocanachi is not among them — for all his achievements, outstanding 
courage and valour in both World Wars, Dr Georges Rodocanachi has no known marker and is 
virtually unknown in the city in which he was born. 


Jk Rodocanachi family grave can be found within a small enclave of Greek tombstones 


Georges Rodocanachi was born in Sefton House, Sefton Park, Liverpool, 
on 27" February, 1875, the son of Greek parents who were British subjects 
- his father Constantine Theodore Rodocanachi was born in Syros in 
1837 and his mother Arghyro (Ambrose) Sechiari was born in 1850 on 
_ | the Boulevard Dugommier, Marseille, the ancient French port where 

"| they were married and where Georges would one day return to a life of 
mixed fortunes. Georges was christened in the Greek Orthodox Church of 
| St Nicholas in 1876; the Church in Princes Road, built in the Byzantine 
-} architectural style was built just six years earlier in 1870 and was only the 
| second Greek Church in the country at that time. 


Georges Rodocanachi remains an unsung hero of both World Wars whose 
heroism would have remained little more than a family memoir but for 
Georges Rodocanachi a personal account of their joint work in occupied France by his wife. 
Originally written solely for their children and grandchildren, the document 
has since found a wider audience, and tells a tale of those clandestine operations which require 
that singular courage and nerve found only rarely and among a very few. The covert nature of 
the Rodocananchi’s operations was a contributory factor to their anonymity and in common with 
several others who carried out undercover work, the facts have been a long time emerging from 
their tenebrous origins. 


When a very young Rodocanachi travelled to Marseille in the latter years of the 1800s to study 
at the Lycée de Marseille, he could have never envisaged that the ancient port would one day be 
occupied by German soldiers and become the focal point of the French Resistance in the south 
— even more unlikely was the prospect of him playing an active part in that Resistance. For the 
time being, his sole purpose in life was to become a doctor and following his studies at the Lycée, 
Rodo, as he was universally known, became a medical student at the Facultée de Médecin in 
Paris, living in lodgings at a house in Rue de la Sorbonne. It was during his student years in Paris 
that his father died at a house on the Boulevard des Capucines on the 27" August, 1900. Despite 
this traumatic event in his life, Rodocanachi went on to gain his diploma in 1903 and returned 
to Marseille where he specialised in diseases of children. In 1907, Rodocanachi married Fanny 
Marie Nathalie Vlasto (born 1884, Boulevard Haussman, Paris - died in London, 1959) in the 
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Church of St Sophia, Bayswater, London, and their only child, Constantine (Kostia) was born 
the following year. Georges Rodocanachi and his ever-faithful wife Fanny may well have spent 
the remainder of their lives as pillars of society in Marseille but for the two World Wars which 
decreed that their lives would follow a far different path and end in an unexpected destiny. 


At the outbreak of the First World War, Rodocanachi was working at the Hopital du Dispensaire 
_ des Enfants Malades which soon became a centre for receiving the wounded from 
Shy the front line. Rodocanachi transferred his skills to the rehabilitation of wounded 
“ soldiers but it was never enough for this most conscientious of men and he 
requested a transfer to work on the front line itself. The French authorities 
, refused on the grounds that he was a British subject and in order to circumvent 
the rules Rodocanachi took French citizenship, thereafter enlisting in the 
Chasseurs Alpin. By the end of the war, Rodocanachi had served on the 
Somme, in Alsace and other frontline battlefields, earning himself no less than 
seven citations, one of which was the Croix de Guerre (avec Palmes, a l’ordre 
: '/ de l’armée) and another was the Légion d’Honneur. His efforts were also 
i y rewarded with being wounded twice and a gassing on one occasion. Returning 
to Marseille, he took up his old life as a children’s doctor, no doubt believing, as 

Fanny did so many others across Europe, that “the war to end all wars” had been fought; 
Rodocanachi at the time it seemed inconceivable that such a conflict would ever happen again 

but within two decades the world was on the brink of World War Two. 


The Rodocanachi family were on holiday in England when war was declared in September, 1939, 
and they immediately made plans to drive back to Marseille where Georges Rodocanachi’s two 
sisters lived and where he would be needed at his hospital. Rodocanachi was 65 years of age by 
this time, and well past the age of active service, but his fervent desire to aid in the fight against 
Nazi Germany led to him performing a far greater role as a non-combatant than he could ever have 
achieved under arms — it would also prove to be far more perilous than any service in the armed 
forces. 


The Evolution of the Escape Network, 


Following the miracle of Dunkirk and the departure of the main body of the British Expeditionary 
Force on June 4", 1940, the 51‘ Highland Division fought on in a last stand at St-Valery-en-Caux, 
holding the German forces at bay until the evacuation was completed. Unable to be evacuated 
because of dense fog, the defenders were eventually surrounded and out of food and ammunition, 
10,000 men commanded by Major General Victor Fortune, were forced to surrender. Many of the 
men escaped the German trap and along with stragglers who had reached Dunkirk too late they 
wandered around the French countryside, most with no command of the French language and none 
with any idea of where to go. Some of the soldiers found hiding places in the French countryside 
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and others were taken in by French families while some of the more enterprising drifted south in 
small groups. In what was the embryonic beginnings of the escape networks, several of the pro- 
British, French inhabitants, not only hid the escapers but coalesced into small groups dedicated to 
caring for the refugees and helping them escape. The families were only too aware that they could 
not harbour escapers permanently, apart from which, there were too few safe-houses for too many 
servicemen. Although the English coastline was tantalisingly close, German control of the French 
ports and beaches made escape across the Channel out of the question - the only route available was 
a circuitous journey from the Occupied Zone into Vichy France and onto a Marseille safe house, a 
guided hike across the Pyrenees to Barcelona, from there to Madrid and finally down to Gibraltar 
where the escapers were returned to England by boat or plane. French families harbouring escaped 
soldiers in northern France were well aware that the chances of British soldiers travelling alone 
across France without civilian clothes and identification papers were slim at best and reluctant to 
let their charges fall into the hands of the Germans, they ensured that they sent the escapers on their 
way as fully prepared as they were able, within their limited means. Clothes were easy enough to 
supply and food was limited but the complex system of documents needed to cross several frontiers 
was a highly skilled job undertaken by an enterprising craftsman, the Abbé Carpentier who forged 
documents in his home near to his Church. Given the potential German penalities for helping 
Allied soldiers, the courage and selflessness of the French families who took in Allied soldiers after 
Dunkirk was admirable and although they may well have been forgiven for believing that they had 
more than discharged their duties after supplying shelter clothes, food and documents, very few of 
the men were sent on their way unescorted. Couriers needed to escort the soldiers by train or by 
lorry or often simply by walking into Vichy France and down to Marseille stepped forward and early 
pathfinders who took charge of small groups and led them on the hazardous journeys to Marseille 
safe-houses were the 18 year old Roland Lepers and an Englishman named Paul Cole. In this way, 
a sophisticated escape network (réseau) evolved which led many Allied servicemen to freedom and 
later became instrumental in returning hundreds of downed airmen to British airfields. Eventually, 
several networks were formed which operated throughout the war with various degrees of success — 
Lepers and Cole would soon be an integral part of what would be the Pat Line. 


Major General Fortune 
surrenders to Rommel. 
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A Place of Safety 


Georges Rodocanachi’s first contact with the escape network 
began at no 46 Rue de Forbin where the British Sailor’s 
Mission under the direction of the Reverend Donald Caskie 
was sheltering British soldiers, many of them refugees from 
Dunkirk and St Valery. Rodocanachi was entrusted with 
treating the wounded men and in a dangerous precedent which 
would eventually evolve into a high-risk involvement, he took 
many of the men into his own home. Caskie was himself a 
refugee, having fled Paris and his Presybyterian ministry in 
the Rue Bayard in June, 1940, when the Germans flooded 
into the city; his sermons denouncing the Nazi regime would 
have ensured his early arrest. At the same time that Caskie 


bos ; c ely 
was escaping occupied Paris, another Scotsman, Ian Garrow, faites conjyiance 
had slipped through German lines and was making his way AU SOLDAT A LEMAND! 


with four others from his Seaforth Highlander’s Regiment 
to Marseille. Garrow’s original plan was to escape back to 
England but there among the hordes of fellow-servicemen 
desperate to return home, Garrow came to the astonishing 
decision to stay and help his fellow servicemen escape from France. Garrow’s plan was all the 
more extraordinary given that he knew nobody in the city, his French was limited and spoken 
with a heavy Scottish accent, he had no money and his height was such that he could never be 
inconspicuous. Garrow had reached Marseille in October, 1940, four months after Donald Caskie 
and it was inevitable that the two Scotsmen would come into contact - as things turned out, the 
meeting was fortuitous for all concerned; Ian Garrow had become expert at spiriting servicemen 
out of Marseille, across the border into Spain and Donald Caskie maintained a safe-house, with a 
never-ending supply of applicants — the pairing was ideal. Acting as a doctor to the wounded in 
the Seamen’s Mission, in the beginning Rodocanachi remained on the fringes of the group, but by 
degrees he was further drawn into aiding escapers and was inexorably drawn into becoming an 
integral part of the escape network. 


POPULATIONS 


abandonées, 


Vichy propaganda poster 


Operatives of the fledgling network learnt to trust Dr Rodocanachi who came to realize that 
his large apartment block and doctor’s surgery would make a perfect refuge and after a family 
conference, in the summer of 1940, the Rodocanachi’s committed themselves fully to harbouring 
escapers. 


It is difficult to overestimate the selfless actions of Rodocanachi, in a time and a place where the 
pervasive presence of the Vichy police lent an air of menace to every aspect of normal life and a 
later force of Milice would be a virtual arm of the Gestapo. He knew very well that the work was 
fraught with danger and the penalties for being caught were hideously barbaric and yet he never 
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hesitated when called upon for help. Fanny became an integral part of 
the operation, attempting to lessen her husband’s workload wherever she 
could, while their faithful maid Séraphine also became a staunch ally in 
hiding the escapers; Séraphine was a living example of the affection 
that Dr Rodocanachi could inspire when Fanny and Georges took her 
1 into their confidence and given the opportunity to leave, she elected 
] to remain despite the dangers. In this way, the three conspirators, all 
well into their 60s, turned their sprawling apartment block at no 21 Rue 
Roux de Brignoles, several blocks from Le Vieux Port and on the lower 
flanks of the precipitous slopes which led to the Basilica of Notre-Dame 
de la Garde, into a so-called “safe house.” 


Rodocananchi was still working as a doctor when he added to his 

already onerous workload by accepting the post of examining doctor for 

J Jewish refugees on behalf of the American Consulate and another post 

The forbidding doorway to 8 medical representative for British servicemen on the Mixed Medical 

the Rodocanachi apartment. Board which decided on their suitability for repatriation to England on 

grounds of illness. Fanny Rodocanachi was an enthusiastic assistant 

in her husband’s endeavours and spent much of her time trying to organise the constant flow of 

patients, emigrants, network agents and escapees, coming and going at all hours of day and night; 

it was in fact this jumbled mass of humanity which enabled the Rodocanachi’s to escape suspicion 
for so long, as escapers mingled with legitimate patients without let or hindrance. 


Among all those who clamoured for the help of the good doctor, there were none so plaintive 
as the Jews — even before the outbreak of war, Marseille had become the gathering place for 
thousands of Jews from across France and Europe, desperate to escape Nazi brutality. Instinct 
and experience had told them that the infamous Kristallnacht of 1938 was merely a harbinger 
of things to come; there followed whispers of train journeys with Jews packed like cattle on 
journeys to who-knows-where and Jewish children had incorporated into their games a terrifying, 
inchoate place called Pitchi Poi, a nightmare place of their imaginings which never came close 
to conjuring up the stark reality of the concentration camps. But Pétain’s self-stated empire of 
national collaboration was no safe haven for Jews and from its inception the regime was a willing 
participant in the Final Solution. Jewish families formerly desperate for a passage to America 
were now becoming frantic in their desire to escape persecution and the United States had become 
the Promised Land to which all aspired. But there were requirements to be fulfilled before a ticket 
could be issued and a Medical Certificate of good health was obligatory; Rodocanachi’s waiting 
room overflowed with Jewish refugees and in a miniaturised, French version of Ellis Island, 21 
Rue Roux de Brignoles had become the gateway to America and Dr Rodocanachi had effectively 
been made the arbiter between life and death. The decisions he made were arguably the most 
distressing of all his responsibilities and in a medical /egerdemain, Rodocanachi on the one hand 
was inventing ingenious simulations of illness on behalf of British soldiers, which entitled them to 
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repatriation, and on the other, advising Jews on ways of disguising chronic diseases. Rodocanachi 
made light of the fact that he himself would not have qualified for a ticket to America and he had 
long ago diagnosed himself with angina pectoris, attacks of which punctuated his days and nights 
during his onerous work and distressing decisions. 


Jews being rounded up on the Marseille streets. 


Fellow Travellers 


Most people quickened their step when they walked past number 425 Rue Paradis, too engrossed 
in their thoughts to take note of the grim irony attached to the fact that the Gestapo had made their 
headquarters there, but straining credulity to its very limits, it was also a fact that this fearful place 
was just a few blocks away from the Rodocanachi’s apartment. Stranger still, was that among 
the malevolent ranks of Gestapo agents, collaborators and traitors that frequented the Marseille 
waterfront and its maze of gloomy back-streets were two more of those rare souls, willing to risk 
everything for their beliefs. 


Renée and Louis Nouveau’s apartment on the 5" floor, number 28" Quai de Rive Neuve, overlooked 
a panoramic view of the Vieux Port in a highly desirable part of the city. In better times, the 
Nouveau’s could sit at their window and watch the constant comings and goings of the fishing 
boats which sold their catches on makeshift stalls at the end of Le Vieux Port and admire the 
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expensive yachts which entered the ancient harbour, flanked on either side by the forts of St 
Jean and St Nicholas. Occasionally, a pleasure boat would steam out to the Chateau d’If, the 
legendary island prison where the first rhinoceros was brought to France on its way to Paris, 
Mirabeau was imprisoned for years and Alexandre Dumas was inspired to write The Count of 
Monte Cristo. The sights and sounds of North African souks transplanted into the essentially 2" 
Empire architecture and culture of Marseille was always a heady mix but the addition of the Vichy 
regime’s pseudo-Nazism made for a bizarre atmosphere in the streets of the city. The Nouveau’s 
tastefully furnished and elegantly decorated apartment contained a small library and carefully 
chosen works paintings and sculptures were artfully placed for full effect — the slightly sybaritic 
ambiance of the apartment rooms made it an unlikely place to look for allegiance to any cause but 
Renée and Louis Nouveau’s altruism extended far beyond their art collection and their bravery 
knew no bounds. 


Le Vieux Port before the war. 
The Nouveau apartment was on the right hand quay. 


Louis Nouveau was 46 years of age when the short-lived Pétain regime extended throughout 
southern France. He had made his way in the world as a merchant-banker and stockbroker with 
many contacts in England and had over the years become fiercely pro-British. His experiences 
during the First World War were uncannily similar to those of Georges Rodocanachi and he had 
left the army with a clutch of medals and a chronic cough which never left him following a severe 
gassing. 
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The Nouveau’s introduction to the twilight world already inhabited by Rodocanachi, Tom Kenny, 
Donald Caskie and Ian Garrow was in December, 1940, at an informal meeting with a group of 
British officers who were interned in Fort St Jean. The Nouveaus were delighted to be in the 
company of such outstanding individuals as Ian Garrow and made their soirees a regular event 
where besides enjoying the atmosphere the officers learned to trust their hosts. Louis Nouveau’s 
involvement in helping the escape network was via Ian Garrow and at first he merely funded the 
organisation out of his own pocket in the purchase of clothes, forged documents and food but he 
soon extended his duties to become a major fund raiser for the group, raising impressive amounts 
of cash through his contacts in London and other sources. Soon he was travelling widely to meet 
escapers from the railway station, leading them to assigned safe houses and often escorting groups 
to their guides across the mountains. As the number of Allied air-raids increased, the numbers 
of refugees turning up at safe-houses was becoming insupportable, far beyond the numbers who 
were being spirited away in dribs and drabs, and in May, 1941, Renée and Louis Nouveau took 
the same momentous decision as the Rodocanachi’s, to offer their unqualified support to rescuing 
Allied servicemen, and opened their apartment as a safe house. Their first “guest” Philip Herbert 
had recently spent 9 days in a life-raft in the Mediterranean after his Wellington had crashed after 
running out of fuel — he stayed for two weeks in June, 1941. 


A picture taken in the Nouveau apartment 
of (from left) Francis Blanchain, Mario 
Prassinos, Hugh Woollatt, Airey Neave 

and Louis Nouveau. 


Soon after they had embarked on their plan 
with all the hazards that it entailed, Louis 
Nouveau kept a comprehensive list of all 
his journeys taken on behalf of the network 
and the name of every man who stayed at 
the apartment. His notations were penned 
into the margins of Volume 44 of his 70 
Volume collection of the works of Voltaire, 1823, - the manuscript is now in the Imperial War 
Museum and the names add up to a staggering 156 (the numbers must be qualified by noting that 
Nouveau also added the names of network agents who visited — Mario Prassinos was noted as 
visiting 27 times — and as well as additions there are also omissions so the number should be noted 
as circa 156). The variegated stories of the fallen flyers and escaped soldiers would make a book 
in itself and many of the names are well known today, including that of Airey Neave who had 
found his way into the Pat Line following his escape from Colditz. Neave left a pen portrait of 
his days spent in the Nouveau’s 4" floor apartment in which he detailed his experiences of being 
cooped up for days on end which left him with a life-long dread of closed spaces - he also disliked 
intensely the slippers they were all obliged to wear when silence was always paramount. 
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2 In the summer of 1942, there were rumours that the apartment was being 
Pre ne watched by Gestapo agents but Renée and Louis continued to take in 
sk escapers until in November, 1942, the myth of Vichy France was exploded 
once and for all when Hitler ordered the area to be officially occupied by 
German troops. Although he chose not to acknowledge it, Pétain’s curious 
empire was independent in name only, but the Allied invasion of North 
Africa made it expedient that southern France should be defended and 
REVOLUTION Marseille was a major salient in the German defence of Europe. The city 
was overrun with German troops and the situation for Renée and Louis 
NAT I ON A L E was fraught with danger and following a coded message from MI9, they 
were advised to close down their safe house and disappear. Abandoning 
the home that they had held so dear, Louis insisted on seeing his wife off 
at the rail station on her way to Toulouse before making his way to Paris where he continued to 
work for the network. 


Pétain poster 


It was a tragedy that after leaving the hotbed of German agents in Marseille for the perceived 
safety of Paris that Louis should be betrayed by a fellow Frenchman but he was finally captured in 
January, 1943, just weeks after leaving Le Vieux Port. Nouveau, accompanied by Roger le Neveu, 
also known as Roger le Légionnaire, was to meet five American airmen at Gare d’ Austerlitz and 
shepherd them down the line to safety. When the party was assembled, le Neveu made an excuse 
to leave for a short time and returned 5 minutes before departure to wave Nouveau and his charges 
off on their journey. All went well for many miles until late in the journey after changing trains, 
the exhausted escapers were startled when a number of German agents surrounded them with 
pointed revolvers and Louis Nouveau’s career as an agent of the escape network came to an abrupt 
end. Ironically, Louis Nouveau had been one of a trio of network agents who had interviewed 
le Neveu for acceptance into the réseau at a café opposite the Bibliothéque Nationale just weeks 
before. 


In a depressingly familiar scenario, Louis was sent to Buchenwald where he may well have been 
expected to die as so many had before him and given his wracking cough, his chances were 
lessened even more. But miraculously, Louis somehow adapted to life in a concentration camp 
and survived - and in one of the very few happy endings which came out of camp life, after the war 
was over, he returned to Marseille where he was reunited with Renée. Together they picked up the 
threads of their life in Marseille and their bravery was recognised by the British government with 
the award of the MBE for Renée and the George Medal for Louis. 


Even in such a place as Buchenwald Louis was able to be of help whenever he could and he had 
been a prisoner for many months when he heard of the arrival of Georges Rodocanachi. Nouveau 
managed to reach the doctor and comfort him in his final days before he become one of the 
distressing statistics of the death factories. 
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The Leader of the Pat Line 


By early 1941, Ian Garrow was firmly established as the driving force 
behind the network of agents whose ultimate aim was to wave escapers 
off from Marseille on their hazardous routes back home via land and 
sea. During his travels, in June 1941, Garrow came into contact with 
an internee at St Hippolyte du Fort called Pat O’Leary. O’Leary was 
a pseudonym for a remarkable Belgian doctor whose real name was 
Albert-Marie Guérisse and although the detention centre near to 
Nimes was similar to others at that time, in that discipline was easy- 
going, it still remained a bar to freedom and O’Leary was anxious to 
escape. There were no real difficulties in leaving the detention centre 
which was more like a barracks and on the appointed day O’ Leary 
walked out and met by the waiting Garrow, the two men made their 
way to the apartment of Dr Rodocanachi where from the summer of 
1941 onwards they worked together in a tiny room set apart from the 
rest of the house. 


Tan Garrow 


With Garrow as the acknowledged leader, the two men became devoted to seeing Allied escapers 
on the road back to freedom and their days and nights were spent within a world of coded messages, 
muffled radio-signals, covert meetings and whispered instructions — they became, in effect, the 
southern headquarters of a spider’s-web of conspirators which included Elizabeth Haden-Guest, 
Renée and Louis Nouveau, and of course the Rodocanachis. There were other operatives whose 
specialist work was to equip the escapees with false documents and clothing and either escort them 
across the Pyrenees or liaise with submarines off the coast of Marseille. Three agents designated 
with this work were Bruce Dowding, Léoni Savinos and Mario Prassinos. The northern section 
of the line included couriers such as Paul Cole, Roland Lepers and James Smith, now firmly 
established as couriers working out of Paris or Lille, gathering small groups of escapers together 
and escorting them to Marseille. 


Elizabeth Haden-Guest rented a room in an up-market hotel on the Canebiére called the Hotel 
de Noailles which the network used as a meeting place. In the autumn of 1941, a meeting was 
convened in room 530 on the 5" floor. Louis Nouveau was one of the members called to the 
meeting but as he walked through the revolving doors into the lobby, instinctively he turned on 
his heel and walked straight out again and vanished into the crowded street. Nouveau had avoided 
capture by a hair’s breadth but Mario Prassinos, Elizabeth Haden-Guest, Tom Kenny and Pat 
O’Leary were not so lucky and were all arrested either in the lobby or the room itself, by the Vichy 
police. Mario Prassinos concocted such a credible story that it quickly secured his release and 
O’Leary soon talked his way out but the others were taken to Fort St Nicholas and interrogated 
for several days. Kenny and Haden-Guest were eventually released in November of that year and 
Haden-Guest was deported but it had been a sobering experience and a sharp reminder of the risks 
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that they were all taking. There was one piece of information that was disturbing which was that 
the authorities were seeking Ian Garrow above all others and what was even more disquieting was 
a gloating remark made by a police inspector to Elizabeth Haden-Guest which she later related to 
the others - taunting his prisoner, the police inspector crowed that they had actually been betrayed 
by one of their own - the inference was that it was Paul Cole. 


Ba) Several months later, the French police eventually got their man and 
: ~| 1n October, 1941, Ian Garrow was captured and imprisoned in Fort St 
ita ys Was » Nicholas. Mario Prassinos was the first to know that Garrow had been 

> 4 picked up on Le Vieux Port and reported the devastating news to the 
Rodocanachi family where the shock-waves reverberated throughout 
the household and the network. The ever-resourceful Mario Prassinos 
managed to smuggle food into Garrow until he was moved to another 
prison where he was condemned to 10 years hard-labour. If the 
members of the network were ever in any doubt as to the fates which 
awaited them if they were ever caught then Garrow’s conviction was 
a chilling reminder to them all (Garrow was detained in a prison in 
the Dordogne called Meauzac. In a daring rescue, O’Leary bribed a 
guard and Garrow escaped in December, 1942, returning to London to 
work for British Intelligence with Airey Neave). To their eternal credit, 
not one of the group gave up their thankless task but as pragmatic as 
ever, chose Pat O’Leary as their new leader. From that time onwards 
the flow of escapers from northern France and the network of escape 
routes was known as The Pat Line. 


Pat O'Leary 
on the Canébiere 


O’Leary’s first task was to deal with the courier Paul Cole who he had long suspected of embezzling 
funds meant for Francois Dupréz, the network “Banker” in the north. O’Leary had taken the 
trouble to travel to Lille to interview Fran¢gois Dupréz and found Cole had never paid in any of the 
large amounts entrusted to him. 


On a bitterly cold day on 1‘ November, 1941, O’Leary convened a meeting of Mario Prassinos, 
Bruce Dowding and Léoni Savoni in a private room in the Rodocanachi’s apartment. Also 
invited was Paul Cole whose habitual bonhomie was met with indifference. Pat O’Leary made 
no pretensions to the usual courtesies and went straight into the attack, using Dupréz’s words as 
evidence of Cole’s squandering the network moneys on women and drink instead of paying the 
cash into the network “bank.” A highly indignant Cole, adopted a vigorous defence of his actions, 
protested his innocence and finally called Dupréz a liar. After allowing Cole to expand upon his 
performance, further damning himself in the process, O’ Leary said nothing but then stood up and 
in a scene replete with theatrical effect, opened an interior door and Francois Dupréz stepped out. 
The effect upon Cole was electric and his transformation from innocence impugned to crawling 
penitent was that of a seasoned actor, particularly when O’Leary could not be restrained from 
striking him to the ground. 
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| It was a measure of the humanity inherent in the little group within that 
room, that they never killed Cole there and then but decided to lock him in 
an adjoining kitchen while they discussed what to do. The Australian, Bruce 
Dowding, was in no doubt that Cole should be killed while Mario Prassinos, 
forever the aesthete, took the opposite view (Prassinos believed that although 
Cole was guilty of theft, it was not sufficient justification to kill him). While 
the four men were deliberating, they heard a crash from the kitchen and 
entering the room, they found that the desperate Cole had broken a window 
leading onto a courtyard which lay two floors below and leapt across to an 
opposite room in an adrenaline-fuelled jump which would normally have 
seen him dashed to his death far below. 


Paul Cole Following his dramatic escape, Cole fled to Lille, where one month later 
on the 6" of December, 1941, he was arrested by the Abwehr along with an 
agent named Madeleine Deram: Francois Dupréz was arrested on the same day. A short time 
afterwards, half-a-dozen more Pat Line workers were arrested, among them Bruce Dowding who 
had argued for Cole's execution following his drum-head trial in the Rodocanachi apartment — 
Dowding was later sent to a concentration camp where he was beheaded aged just 29 - Dupréz 
received the same treatment. Throughout January, February and March a steady trickle of arrests 
were made of Pat Line workers and on several occasions Cole himself was present among the 
Abwehr officers. The northern members of the Pat Line were living in fear but the Marseille 
section was untouched. 


The End of the Line 


In some miraculous way, from 1940 onwards, Rodocanachi and the Pat Line had avoided the 
attentions of the authorities but the Germans were an ever-present menace and there was no 
shortage of informers and collaborators willing to sell their souls for Nazi pieces of silver. It was 
inevitable that sooner or later, the Gestapo, in their legendary methodical manner, would one day 
find the Rodocanachi apartments and in the classic modus operandi, screened time and time again 
in newsreels and films, on the morning of the 26" February, 1943, they raided the house. A search 
of the apartments found nothing but it was an incredible piece of good fortune that the Germans 
had not arrived a few hours later - they would have found 6 downed Allied airmen who made their 
way to the apartments on the same day as the raid. Rodocanachi was taken away for questioning 
and after a less than intense interrogation he was released. Rodocanachi returned to his apartments 
and carried on as before but his fears that the house was still under surveillance were justified 
when he was taken into Gestapo custody once again, some months later, and subjected to the same 
vague accusations. 
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Le Vieux Port and the Canébiere at the turn of the century. 


The raids in the early months of 1943 were the beginning of the end for the Pat Line — Nouveau 
had been taken in January, Rodocanachi was under investigation but worse was to come and 
in March, 1943, Pat O’Leary was taken. Once again it was the French traitor, Roger le Neveu 
(Roger the Légionnaire) who was instrumental in the betrayal of O’ Leary who walked into a café 
in Toulouse to find himself surrounded by armed Gestapo agents (O’Leary spent the remainder 
of the war in Dachau concentration camp). Roger le Neveu had been instrumental in denouncing 
the leaders of Marseille network and with O’Leary’s arrest, the Marseille end of the Pat Line was 
disintegrating. In the relatively short time that the Pat Line had been operating, the network had 
become more sophisticated, had an established radio line with London and a great many agents 
were dependent on the information and instructions emanating from the Rodocanachi apartment; 
it was out of the question for the line to close and at the most perilous time in its operation, the 
dependable Mario Prassinos took charge of the Pat Line. 


The situation intensified in September, 1943, when Rodocanachi was arrested for the third 
time and on this occasion was incarcerated in St Pierre Prison, Marseille, where he remained 
for the following 10 months. Far from being downhearted at his imprisonment, Rodocananchi 
confounded his Gestapo guards with his indomitable spirit which became an inspiration to the 
other prisoners in St Pierre. The Gestapo officer, Mrs Berne, who was universally feared as a 
sadistic torturer, both hated and respected Rodocanachi in equal proportions and once grudgingly 
stated; “Dr Rodocanachi is a bar of iron - nothing can bend him.” 
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Several prisoners all testified to Rodocanachi’s courage and good-humour in St Pierre and the 
January, 1945, edition of Provengal gave an account of his time in prison, emphasising his 
fortitude in the face of adversity. Fanny Rodocanachi later wrote that her husband’s time in 
Gestapo prisons brought out his finest qualities to such an extent that they outdid everything that 
he had ever done previously. 


The whole of the year of 1943 had been fraught with danger for Rodocanachi, from his first 
interrogation in February to his imprisonment in September, but his transfer to a prison in 
Compiégne signalled a further deterioration in events and on the 17" January, 1944, Rodocanachi 
was placed on a train to Buchenwald Concentration Camp. Rodocanachi survived the misery and 
privation of the train journey with his usual bravery but in what was probably a merciful release 
from further suffering, he died in February, 1944, in those circumstances that were so depressingly 
familiar in that soulless place. His courage never failed him and when his number was called he 
responded with the gallows humour; “Présent. Et bon pour le crématoire!” 


Fanny Rodocanachi was always generous in her admiration for her husband’s many outstanding 
qualities but she remained bitter to the end in her detestation of the collaborators and informers 
who infested the port of Marseille during the war; she was particularly grieved by her husband’s 
colleagues in the medical profession who gave him no support whatsoever and Rodocanachi stood 
alone in all his efforts. In 1948, Fanny was obliged to accept a Certificate of Commendation for 
Brave Conduct on behalf of Dr Georges Rodocanachi. For several years Fanny had refused to 
accept an MBE for herself which she felt should have been given to her husband. She was finally 
persuaded to accept the award when it was pointed out that it was an oblique way of honouring Dr 
Rodocanachi by a British government who could not present the award to a foreign national — they 
were obviously unaware of his Liverpool origins. 


It was quite in keeping with Rodocanachi’s code that while he was in St Pierre prison he had 
refused to sign a paper swearing that he would renounce his opposition to the Germans. 


Six months after Rodocanachi’s death in Buchenwald, Marseille was liberated from German 
occupation after weeks of bitter street-fighting and Allied bombing raids. Even today, guides will 
point out the bullet-holes in the walls of the Basilica of Notre Dame de la Garde, as evidence of 
the ferocity of the battle of Marseille and the once picturesque maze of streets comprising the Le 
Panier district where Caskie ran the Seamen’s 

Mission was blown to smithereens. 


vonuvanunanu WEE 1D eS Sch 


which translates as ee ee 


"To each what he deserves" | a a | Pr “4 
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It is estimated that Georges Rodocanachi, aided by the ever-faithful Fanny and a small number 
of patriots, was instrumental in returning over 600 Allied soldiers, sailors and airmen to Britain. 
His subterfuges on behalf of the Jewish community of Marseille culminated in no less than 
2,000 Jews escaping from certain death in the concentration camps. 


The former Rue Paradis is now fittingly Boulevard du Docteur Rodocanachi. 


Although Georges Rodocanachi’s quiet heroism has been recalled and captured for posterity by 
his wife’s evocative document, he has never truly received the accolades or recognition that his 
courage deserved. Fanny Rodocanachi’s document was read by her family, just as she planned, 
but she could never have known that it would one day form the nucleus of a book entitled “Safe 
Houses Are Dangerous” written by Helen Long, the niece of Georges and Fanny Rodocanachi. 
The seeds that Fanny Rodocanachi sowed fell on ever more fertile ground when Helen’s son 
Christopher later became the “keeper of the scrolls” researching and maintaining a comprehensive 
website of his ancestors. It is Fanny Rodocanachi and Helen and Christopher Long we have to 
thank for the story of Dr Georges Rodocanachi, which would otherwise have been lost to history. 


The French Connection 


Even less known are the exploits of Mario Prassinos whose own contribution as a faithful 
lieutenant to Rodocanachi and a dedicated presence within the Pat Line has gone largely 
unrecorded. However, the hugely impressive accolade of “The bravest man I ever knew” 
carries its own unique soubriquet — particularly in view of the fact that it was stated by no less 
a personage than “Captain Pat O’Leary” who was Prassinos’ superior. “Captain Pat O’Leary” 
was a codename for the Belgian patriot, Major General Albert-Marie Guérrise who survived 
the war and died in 1989.” 


Mario Lambros Achilles Prassinos was the son of Achilles and Helen Prassinos, born circa 1898 in 
Egypt. A measure of the selfless patriotism exhibited by Prassinos and others like him was that he 
was a married man with 3 daughters and yet he was prepared to risk everything when he could so 
easily have kept a low profile until the war ended. At the time of writing, two of Prassinos’ three 
daughters are alive and well — Héléne, born in 1927 married Colonel Dominique Tiger, himself a 
oils of the French Resistance — they live in Cannes with their 4 children; Christiane, born in 
1929, also has 4 children and lives in Paris; Viviane was killed in a car crash. 


Several accounts of Prassinos, remark upon how well dressed and dapper he 
always appeared. Airey Neave met Prassinos at the Nouveau apartment in 1942 
fj and remarked that the short, middle-aged Mario was wearing "the smartest 
Ae yh a 
Re EA business clothes... like a character from some pre-war film set on the French 
=" ~—=—*Riviera." None of this disguised the fact that Prassinos was fiercely patriotic and 
SOE ‘ . ie hated the German occupation of France. 
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Prassinos appears throughout Fanny Rodocanachi’s document as always on hand to provide 
support in any given situation and the ability to take over as leader of the Pat Line in the absence 
of O’Leary. He was renowned for keeping a low profile and yet even he came under scrutiny 
from collaborators and was forced to desist in his efforts to help at the Rodocanachi safe house. 
Prassinos demonstrated his ability to outwit the Vichy police in July, 1941, when he was among 
a group netted by the Germans at the Hétel de Noailles and taken to the Evéché police station for 
interrogation. Prassinos had recently returned from Perpignan carrying a large amount of money 
designated as funds for the organisation. He told the French police that the money was his own 
and walked out of the police station the following day - reporting later to Louis Nouveau, whose 
instincts on that day had served him so well. 


Prassinos eventually left Marseille, via Gibraltar, following the same route to London that he had 
pointed out to so many Allied escapers. In London, he trained as an agent of the SOE and was 
later parachuted back into France where he was captured in a trap at a friend’s house just days 
before the Liberation of Paris. Prassinos was deported to Germany at which point the remainder 
of his life becomes conjecture and rumour; there’s no doubt that he was placed in a concentration 
camp (probably Schwerin) where he is said to have contracted typhus, while others have said that 
he died on the punishing marches between concentration camps at the end of the war. His name 
is on the role of honour at Brookwood Memorial, Surrey. 


mer 


—— == Sea 


The 11.2 metre gilded statue of La Vierge de Notre Dame has 
overlooked the port of Marseille since 1864, when the neo-Byzantine 
Basilica of Notre Dame de la Garde was built on the site of the 
original Church built in 1214. 


The inhabitants of Marseille refer to the Basilica as 
“La Bonne Mere” the protectress of Marseille. 


In 1946, Louis Nouveau travelled to Buckingham Palace where & 
he was awarded the George Medal by King George VI and on 
the same day Mario Prassinos’ widow took the same journey to 
accept his posthumous OBE and certificate of commendation 
from the British government to both of them. 


Mario Prassinos’ widow was named Muriel after her mother, who was born Muriel Hall in Dudlow 
House, Wavertree, in 1872, the last daughter of Bernard Hall and the sister of Margaret Bernadine 
Hall. 
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oA Piece of the Jigsaw 


“Time is making fools of us again.” 


--J.K. Rowling 


Margaret's portrait of Douglas Bernard Hall shows her brother as a young man, unusually thoughtful and 
reflective and on the brink of an eventful future. At a guess, he is aged about 18, which would place the 
painting at 1884, when Margaret was aged 21. 

- Courtesy of Sir John Hall 
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A La Recherche 


Margaret Bernadine Hall appeared out of the blue. The picture belongs to Sir John Hall and 

is an oil painting of Margaret’s brother, Sir Douglas Bernard Hall, who donated Fantine to the 
Walker Art Gallery a century ago. The intrinsic worth of a painting by Margaret Bernadine Hall 
is anybody’s guess but the portrait is priceless in terms of the Hall family history and is especially 
precious to Sir John Hall as a portrait of his grandfather as a young man. 


IL: a strange coincidence, just weeks before this book was about to be published, a painting by 


It is no more than chance that this book has been written precisely 100 years after Fantine was 
first hung in the Walker Art Gallery and the serendipitous appearance of a hitherto unseen portrait 
painted by Margaret Bernadine Hall is a fitting tribute to the man who donated the picture all those 
years ago. It also rekindles hopes that the lost paintings of Margaret Bernadine Hall will one day 
emerge and cast some light onto her mysterious life. 


When Margaret painted the portrait of her brother, both artist and sitter were contemplating a 
future which neither of them could have ever envisaged in their wildest dreams. They were born 
into an era which is now remembered fondly as a time when life was simpler, the ground-rules 
were clear and in the words of Cecil Rhodes: “To have been born English is to have won first 
prize in the lottery of life.”’ Things remained much the same throughout Margaret’s lifetime but 
Rhodes’s famous epithet would have a hollow ring on the battlefields of France during the First 
World War where Douglas found himself struggling for survival at an age when he could quite 
easily have stayed at home.If in some alternative universe, Margaret and Douglas could somehow 
see life as it is today they would no doubt be shocked at the extent of the changes that have taken 
place in such a relatively short period of time and even the premonitions of H.G. Wells would have 
never prepared them for the technological deluge which has engulfed us all. But Douglas would 
have found that there were still wars to fight and Margaret would have taken up her brushes once 
again — the compulsion to paint is as old as time and there are still “Fantines” in the world. 


Sadly, we all take little interest in our forebears until we reach a summit in our lives and look back 
with regret that we never listened or took note — we were to busy forging our own futures and so 
was Margaret. There are no Proustian reminiscences of her life but the painting of her brother is a 
tangible link with the past, and in some ways that I can’t explain easily, that single canvas is more 
poignant and revealing than any journal could ever be. 
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A Victorian Mystew Stouy 


Fo anyone under the impression that they are about to read a comprehensive biography of a 
hitherto little-known artist of the Victorian era then, sad to say, you are completely deceived and 
must look elsewhere.. Margaret Bernadine Hall was a talented female artist, whose works have 
in some incomprehensible carelessness been lost and whose life is known only by tantalising 
glimpses through a swirling fog in which nebulous atoms of information are fleetingly glimpsed 
and then swiftly swallowed up in the mists before they can be quantified - today, Margaret 
Bernadine Hall is little more than.a rustle of skirts, a hint of a long-lost perfume and a distant 
vision from a sepia-coloured past. There are Greek sculptors, Roman artisans and medieval 
painters better known than Margaret Bernadine Hall, whose works, in just over a century since 
her death, have been randomly scattered like autumn leaves, and whose life today consists of 
vague clues and mere conjecture. 


There is a distinct impression that Margaret was too busy living her life to document any of it in 
anything as tedious as a diary and we may well have been content to know her only by her works 


but even these are mostly known only by their titles. Scrupulously collected and treasured, by 


her great friend, Henrietta Louise Greenfield, a treasury of paintings, once evn Bees ‘* 


has inexplicably vanished from the face of the earth. 


There may come a time when some long-lost wa m “east some light into the. yan 
darkness of Margaret’s life or better still a lost painting may b ‘unearthed from the recesses of 
some dusty antique shop but until that time comes then the haunting portrait of Fantine is all we 
have to remind us of the elusive and,enigmatic Margaret Bernadine Hall. And in some strange 
perversity of human nature it is the apes and inscrutable mystery Sounder wires, 
Bernadine Hall that makes her so i ba oa 


Over the years, captivated by that single picture; tay, have searched for Meicmatian on the life 
of the artist and her pictures but icy have, every one of them, looked in vain and nobody has yet 
succeeded in “Finding Haas ci a 
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